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The Crisis in the Anti-Tammany 
Campaign 


The anti-Tammany campaign in New 
York City is facing a crisis. Before 
many days have past, the vital ques- 
tion must be answered, Shall fusion dis- 
integrate? 

Two answers in exactly contrary 
senses have already been given by two 
of the leaders on the fusion ticket. Two 
other leaders will have to answer the 
question soon. On their answers will de- 
pend the fate of the anti-Tammany cam- 
paign. 

There are to be four tickets in the 
field. They are a Tammany ticket and 
an anti-Tammany ticket, and two per- 
sonal tickets. The two last represent the 
personal fortunes of Mr. Hearst and 
Mayor Gaynor. 

The forces behind the three tickets 
which are not anti-Tammany have each 
tried to steal strength from the Fusion 
ticket. One has been successful, one un- 
successful. Upon the success or failure of 
the third will depend the fate of Fusion. 

Tammany has put Mr. Whitman, the 
Fusion candidate for District Attorney 
to succeed himself, upon its ticket. Mr. 
Whitman has accepted the endorsement. 
He has thereby doubtless insured his 
election. He has been a fearless and ef- 
fective prosecuting officer. His continu- 
ance in office will be of value to the com- 
munity. But his acceptance of the Tam- 
many endorsement takes him out of the 
campaign. To that extent it weakens the 
anti-Tammany fight. 

Mr. Hearst’s Independence League of- 
fered its endorsement for Mayor to Mr. 
Mitchel, the Fusion candidate. Mr. Mit- 
che] flatly declined the endorsement, be- 


. cause his colleagues on the Fusion ticket 


were not also endorsed. ; 

Mr. Mitchel’s was an act of high cour- 
age and splendid loyalty—loyalty not 
only to his associates on the Fusion tick- 
et, which was much, but loyalty to the 
cause for which they were selected to 
lead the fight, which was infinitely more. 
It was an example of fine idealism, and 
idealism which in the event may prove 
to be far from impracticable. 

It is currently reported that places on 
the Gaynor ticket are to be offered to 
Mr. McAneny, the Fusion candidate for 
President of the Board of Aldermen, and 
to Mr. Prendergast, the Fusion candidate 
for Comptroller. 

They cannot accept the endorsement. 
They must take the way that Mr. Mit- 
chel has shown them, and not the way 
that Mr. Whitman has chosen for him- 
self, if they are to be true to the high 
standard of political action and public 
service which has marked their four 
years of devotion in office to the public 
welfare. 

As Mr. Mitchel pointed out in his let- 
ter refusing the Hearst endorsement, this 
is “a fight to repudiate both a willing 
Tammany agent in Mr. McCall and a dis- 
appointed and disgruntled Tammany ad- 
junct in Mayor Gaynor.” 

Mr. Whitman has closed his own mouth 
against Tammany. If Mr. McAneny and 
Mr. Prendergast follow his example, they 
will close their own mouths against Gay- 
nor. 

Associates who are fighting for a com- 
mon cause on a political ticket must be 
free not only to fight against the common 
enemy, but for each other. - 

Mr. Whitman on the Tammany ticket 
can fight neither against Tammany nor 
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for his Fusion associates. Mr. McAneny 
and Mr. Prendergast on the Gaynor tick 
et could fight neither against Gaynor nor 
for Mitchel. ; 

It is urged that practical considera- 
tions as opposed to idealism demand that, 
under the present conditions, the duty of 
Mr. McAneny and Mr. Prendergast is to 
“save the Board of Estimate” by accept- 
ing the Gaynor endorsement. 

The anti-Tammany campaign repre- 
sents not merely the desire to get good 
men into office and to keep bad men out, 
but a deep-seated principle. To get some 
good men into office by throwing the 
principle overboard at the start would be 
a doubtful advantage. 

The defeat of Tammany, even on a part 
of the ticket, is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. But victory may be too 
dearly bought. 


The President’s Word to Mexico from 
the American People 


The American people have reason to be 
proud of President Wilson’s address to 
Congress on the Mexican situation. It is 
more than an address or message from 
the President to Congress. It is an ad- 
dress from the American people to the 
people of Mexico and to the world. 

It is couched in lofty language and in- 
fused with a lofty spirit. It sets our re- 
lationship to Mexico, our desires for 
Mexico and our duty to Mexico upon a 
high plane of disinterested friendship. It 
makes it clear as crystal that we are ac- 
tuated by no motive of selfish gain, but 
by pure considerations of international 
responsibility. 

We want, President Wilson forcefully 
points out, the return of peace and order 
and the establishment of true constitu- 
tional government for the sake of the 
Mexican people themselves, of American 
citizens in Mexico, of Mexico’s Central 
American neighbors, and of the world, 
whose interest in the southern quarter of 
the North American continent is ren- 
dered keen just now by the approaching 
completion of the Panama Canal. 

President Wilson has voiced nobly the 
sentiment and the purpose of the Amer- 
ican people. And let no one be deceived— 
neither Mexican officials, nor foreign ob- 
servers, nor yellow newspapers within 
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our own borders. President Wilson’s 
voice in this critical situation is the voice 
of the American people. The people of 
the United States do not lust after Mex- 
ico. They have no desire to profit out of 
Mexico’s misfortune. They wish to help 
and not to harry; to extend the hand of 
neighborliness and not to shake the mail- 
ed fist of covetousness. 

Those in control of affairs in Mexico 
would do well to take President Wilson’s 
words as a true statement of the senti- 
ment and the desire of the American 
people. They would do well to heed his 
counsel. 

What is it that he advises? Merely 
that the Mexican people exchange the 
bayonet for the ballot, that they forsake 
the armed camp for the polling place, 
and that General Huerta agree that he 
will observe, as tho it were the let- 
ter, the spirit of the Mexican constitu- 
tion when it declares: that no man in 
General Huerta’s position at the head of 
an ad interim administration shall be a 
candidate for President at the ensuing 
election. 

All that the United States asks is that 
the Mexican people be given a free op- 
portunity to select the administration un- 
der which they will go forward; and that 
all parties agree to accept the people’s 
decision. 

If the contending groups in Mexico 
will adopt that course and carry it out 
in good faith, the United States stands 
ready to render every assistance in its 
power, thro recognition, the encourage- 
ment of financial assistance, and every 
good office. 

The President has spoken for the Am- 
erican people and spoken well. He has 
also spoken to the American people and 
counseled patience. We, as well as Mex- 
ico, would do well to heed his advice. 


The Balkan Investigation 


The refusal of the Servian and Greek 
Governments to allow the commission of 
the Carnegie Peace Endowment to study 
the war puts them in a very bad light 
before the world. It tends to discredit the 
allegations of treachery and cruelty 
which they have brought against the Bul- 
gars, and inevitably gives rise to the sus- 
picion that their own conduct will not 
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bear the light. For at least we Americans 
know that the charges of prejudice 
brought against the members of the com- 
mission are false. Professor Dutton, of 
America, is a Christian gentleman, a 
fair-minded man and experienced in con- 
ducting social studies in Europe. Profes- 
sor Miliukoff, who was driven from Bel- 
grade by a riotous demonstration, and 
whom Premier Pashlitch refused to re- 
ceive, is well known in this country, and 
there is no Russian publicist in whom we 
have more confidence. The students who 
worked under him years ago when he 
was a professor in the University of Chi- 
cago, and those who have followed his 
career in the Russian Duma, will feel 
that the insults, official and unofficial, in- 
flicted upon him in Belgrade and Sal- 
onika, reflect dishonor upon their perpe- 
trators rather than on him. Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, chairman of the 
Paris conference, at which the commis- 
sion was appointed, is even more widely 
- known to Americans. He traveled all thru 
our country and last year wrote a book 
about it, which was distinguished by 


acuteness of observation and impartiality 


of judgment. 

The project of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment was a novel one, but just what ev- 
erybody felt ought to be done, altho it 
never had been. Instead of circulating a 
ton or two of peace tracts denouncing the 
horrors and expense of war, it was de- 
cided to spend the money in trying to 
find out what war really is. 

How much does it cost? What effect 
does it have on the conquerors, the con- 
quered and the country? In short, the in- 
tention was to make a scientific and im- 
partial study of war, just as a physician 
studies the diseases he wants to remedy. 
It is applying the laboratory method. 

A beautiful case, as the physician 
would say, was unfortunately right at 
hand. The Balkan war in which six na- 
tions had engaged had just concluded. 
Now while the battlefields are yet glow- 
ing and the soldiers yet in arms, is the 
time to study. it. 

Never was there more need for such an 
investigation. The first Balkan War was 
imperfectly reported; the second hardly 
at all. During the month that Bulgaria 
was caged up on every side by enemies, 
Rumanians, Greeks, Serbs and Turks, 
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the papers were filled with accounts of. 
Bulgarian atrocities, altogether too de- 
tailed and circumstantial to make pleas- 
ant reading. When Bulgaria got access 
to the wires, these were denied and coun- 
ter charges brought. Were both true or 
neither? Did Bulgaria treacherously at- 
tack her allies by night or did they con- 
spire to rob her of her rightful share of 
the spoils? Did Turkey reoccupy Adri- 
anople by secret agreement with Greece? 
These and a dozen other questions the 
world wants answered. Better to answer 
them now than to leave them as unsolved 
problems to puzzle posterity. No agency 
is better fitted to make a preliminary 
study on the spot than an independent 
and unofficial body such as this commis- 
sion, composed, as it is, of competent 
scholars from America, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Austria, France and England. But 
Servia and Greece will not allow them to 
investigate the conduct of the war in 
Macedonia. Bulgaria, it appears, does not 
object, tho, if what we have been reading 
is true, she would have most to fear* 


The Truce of the Mice 


Mrs. Pankhurst, the indomitable lead- 
er of the British militant suffragets, 
has announced that she is going to ab- 
stain from militancy for a while, and ad- 
vises her colleagues to do the same. Mrs. 
Pankhurst is on the continent. She re- 
tired there after she had been released 
from prison several times because she 
had endangered her life by starving her- 
self, and had been as often rearrested 
when her strength was recuperated. Her 
release and rearrest were the result of 
the Cat and Mouse Act which had been 
put upon the statute book for the express 
purpose of dealing with hunger-striking 
militants. 

Mrs. Pankhurst was imprisoned after 
the passage of the act. Two or three 
times she brought herself low by volun- 
tary starvation. Each time, when her 
health was in serious danger, she was 
released. Each time, except the last, she 
was subsequently rearrested. The last 
time she slipt out of the country—a fugi- 
tive mouse. 

The biggest of the mice now counsels 
a truce. 

Two explanations are offered in the 
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press for this reasonable suggestion. The 
one is that the militants are finding 
themselves at a low ebb both for money 
and for supporters. The other is that the 
militant leaders have reached a diplo- 
matic agreement with the leaders of the 
Government, by which the question of 
suffrage will be laid before Parliament 
next year if not sooner, and will be given 
ample opportunity for consideration. 

If either of these explanations is the 
true one, it represents a desirable state 
of affairs. 

The militant movement ought to dwin- 
dle away. It ought never to have been 
started. We cannot believe that the move- 
ment for granting the suffrage to Brit- 
ish women has reached a point where 
revolution is justified. If the militant 
movement is not revolution, it is arrant 
lawlessness, arising out of unreasoning 
hysteria. It will be a wholesome thing 
not only for England, but for the cause 
of woman suffrage the world over if such 
an attempt to win the suffrage for wom- 


en Wy organized lawlessness shall fall 


of its own weight. In seventeen states 
of the English-speaking world the wom- 
en have gained the vote. In no case have 
they gained it by militant methods. 

The suffrage movement has come to a 
point where it ought to be given ser- 
ious consideration by every important 
legislative body in the world. In Eng- 
land, the voice of Parliament should be 
heard, either for suffrage or against it. 
The British parliamentary system makes 
it peculiarly difficult for a subject such 
as suffrage, which is not a party policy, 
to be given adequate consideration in the 
House of Commons. Party measures in- 
evitably have the right of way. The Gov- 
ernment cannot adopt as its own any 
bill upon the principle of which its party 
are not agreed. 

But the Government can give facilities, 
in exceptional cases, for the considera- 
tion of measures on important subjects 
on which there is no party alignment. 

Mr. Asquith attempted to afford the 
question of suffrage such facilities last 
spring. We cannot believe that the at- 
tempt was not made in good faith. But it 
was made unsuccessful by a ruling of 
the Speaker. 

Mr. Asquith and his associates must 
try again. The cause of suffrage deserves 
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its day in Parliament. It ought not long- 
er to be kept from consideration by the 
representatives of the British people. 

If their leader’s suggestion of a truce 
is adopted by the mice, the cats ought 
to meet them half way. 

Let lawlessness now cease, and time 
now be set aside definitely for the con- 
sideration by Parliament of the suffrage 
question. 


The Mission of the Abbot Gasquet 


The coming to this country this week 
of the Abbot Gasquet is of interest to 
all scholars of the Scriptures. He has 
undertaken at the direction of Pope Pius 
X the largest task ever attempted in 
Bible revision, a perfected edition of the 
Latin Vulgate of Jerome, which is the 
official Bible of the Catholic Church. To 
Catholics the task of the commission of 
which he is the head is of the greatest 
importance, and it will have the sym- 
pathy of Christians of other names. We 
presume the Abbot Gasquet will desire 
and receive financial assistance from 
American friends in the immensely la- 
borious and expensive labor he has in 
hand; for an enormous number of manu- 
scripts must be classified and studied. 

But it is wel) to add that all this labor 
is of interest in scholarship, and not in 
religion. There never was a version of 
the Bible so poor that it was not-good 
enough for religious purposes. Some 
little theology depends on a correct text 
or a correct version, for there are a very 
few passages which under the reading 
of some manuscripts teach a doctrine 
more or less disputed. Such is the pass- 
age in the First Epistle of John on “the 
three that bear witness in Heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost,” 
which Erasmus did not include in the - 
first edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, because he could not find it in any 
manuscript. He said he would put it in 
the next edition if any Greek manuscript 
could be found, that had it. One was 
found and he put it in, but it was a 
manuscript written for the occasion, in 
which the passage was translated back 
into Greek from the Latin Vulgate; for 
the Vulgate has it, and the Pope’s other 
Commission on Scripture has declared it 
genuine, and the Abbot Gasquet will 
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have to put it in his final edition, and 
it probably belongs there, altho it is no 
part of the genuine Epistle of John. It 
is omitted in the Revised English Ver- 
sion. 

But the doctrine of the Trinity as 
given in this spurious passage, which 
is to be defended from other pass- 
ages in the New Testament, is a doctrine 
of theology, and an essential of religion. 
Religion is life and character; theology 
is the philosophy and history of religion 
and its beliefs. To believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ is something other than 
to believe in a doctrine of the Trinity 
or the fall or the atonement. An apostle 
says that the devils believe and tremble, 
and as good an authority as any since 
the apostles tells us how the same theo- 
logians, “on a hill retired” in Hell 

“reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and 
Fate,” 
and were none the better for it. 

The provision for an authoritative edi- 
tion of Jerome’s Vulgate committed to 
the Abbot Gasquet is one of the great 
acts of Pius X. 


The Temple of Peace 


Conceived by Andrew D. White, given 
by Andrew Carnegie, built by Holland, 
beautified by the contributed treasures of 
all of the nations of the world, the majes- 
tic Palace of Peace was dedicated last 
week at The Hague and presented to the 
world. 

The palace is the first great temple 
ever erected by man to all men. It is an 
“outward and visible sign” that peace is 
the outcome of justice, justice of law, 
law of world organization. 

Over a century ago Immanuel Kant de- 
clared that universal peace will never 
prevail until the world is politically or- 
ganized, and the world will never be po- 
litically organized until the people and 
not the kings rule. The peace movement 
then is nothing but the substitution of 
law for war. 

Law is the enthronement of reason. 
Law is evolved and evolves into three 
processes—the legislative, the judicial 
and the executive. These have been well 
nigh perfected in private law within the 
nations. But between the nations inter- 
national law has only reached that stage 
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of progress which private law did in the 
tenth century. At that time a man was 
tree to make a choice between “trial by 
battle” and an appeal to the court, as the 
nations do today. 

In the international realm it is now 
quite evident that the Hague Court is 
the promise of the Supreme Court of the 
world, and the recurring Hague Confer- 
ences are the prophecy of the Interna- 
tional Legislature. The international ex- 
ecutive, if not yet surely in evidence, is 
bound to come in the fulness of time, as 
no less an authority than the counsellor 
of our state department, John B. Moore, 
has said in these columns. 

Thru the vision and munificence of 
Andrew Carnegie the world court house 
is here. Will the next world edifice be 
erected for the World Parliament? 
Tennyson’s dream of the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world, has be- 
come the aspiration of today. It will be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. 


A Righteous Protest 


It is a weighty letter, full of the es- 
sence of justice and honor and liberty 
which the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has ad- 
drest in the way of protest to Presi- 
dent Wilson against the segregation of 
negroes in the departments at Washing- 
ton. These colored people have won their 
places by competition in the civil service 
examinations, just like the white clerks, 
and during all the fifty years since the 
Civil War there has been no discrimina- 
tion against them. Now, we learn, at the 
request of certain clerks and without con- 
sulting their wishes they have been sepa- 
rated from their fellow clerks and equals, 
behind screens and closed doors. This is 
an insult which is properly resented in 
words and will surely be resented in 
votes—says this letter to the Presi- 
dent: P 

Men and women alike have the badge of 
inferiority prest upon them by Government 
decree. How long will it be before the hate- 
ful epithets of “nigger” and “Jim Crow” 
are openly applied to these sections? Soon 
sensitive and high-minded members of their 
race will refuse to enter the Government 
service which thus decrees to them what is 
the most hateful kind of discrimination. 
Indeed there is a widespread belief that this 
is the very purpose of these unwarrantable 
orders. pie wherever there are men who 
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rob negroes of their votes, who exploit and 
degrade and insult and lynch those whom 
they call their inferiors, there this mistaken 
action of the Federal Government will be 
cited as the warrant for new racial out- 
rages that cry to High Heaven for redress. 
Who shall say where discrimination once 
begun shall end? 


We are amazed and ashamed that this 
new and insulting order should now have 
been promulgated. We wonder that 
Southern influence should have dared to 
risk the result of it, if it did not mind 
the injustice of it. It is an act that ought 
to excite opposition and condemnation 
much more serious than any tariff poiicy 
that divides the parties; for this is not 
a matter of money merely, it is a matter 
of justice, of equal rights, of fair play, 
to men and women as worthy of con- 
sideration as the best of us. These col- 
ored people, who are thus set apart as 
unfit to be in the same room as their 
fellow servants of the country are human 
beings, they are not pariahs. Those who 
insult them, who refuse to give them an 
equal chance with themselves, lack not 
merely the instincts of ladies and gentle- 
men, but the sense of justice which is at 
the basis of a free and equal government. 
President Wilson will do a righteous act 
if he interdicts this discrimination 
against American citizens. He has spoken 
well for the Jews in Rumania. Will he 
not say a noble word for negroes in his 
own country, who are under his own 
orders, his own protection? 


Saving Life at the Source 


Are babies worth saving? Three hun- 
dred thousand of them died in this last 
year before they were one year old. The 
judgment is exprest authoritatively 
that at least one-half of them need not 
have died. 

The newly organized Children’s Bu- 
reau in the Federal Government believes 
it to be one of its primary, duties to see 
to it that as many babies as possible are 
saved. The Bureau proposes, as a first 
step in this direction, to prepare and is- 
sue for general distribution a series of 
pamphlets on the care of children. The 
first of the series has just appeared. 

In selecting the subject for this first 
pamphlet, the Bureau has wisely begun 
at the beginning. In the letter transmit- 
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ting it to the Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop, the chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, sets forth the reasons 
which have led to the selection of the 
subject. She reports that 42 per cent of 
the babies dying under one year of age 
died within the first month. Of this num- 
ber seven-tenths died as the result of 
conditions existing before they were 
born or of injury or accident at birth. 
Of those that lived less than one week, 
83 per cent died of such causes, and of 
those that lived less than one day, 94 per 
cent died of such causes. 

The Children’s Bureau was inevitably 
drawn, by a consideration of these facts, 
to begin its series on the care of children 
with a pamphlet on Prenatal Care. 

The pamphlet is addrest to the aver- 
age mother of the country. It is pre- 
pared by a woman who has had univer- 
sity training and experience in govern- 
ment research, and who has the further 
unique qualification that she is the 
mother of a family of young children. 

The pamphlet is the product of care- 
tul study, combined with suggestion and 
criticism from a large number of well- 
known physicians and nurses, and from 
many mothers. 

It is a simple, straightforward hand- 
book to the fine art of becoming a 
mcther. It treats in clear, lucid language 
of such subjects as signs of pregnancy, 
diet during pregnancy, exercize, cloth- 
ing, complications of pregnancy and how 
to avoid them, preparations for confine- 
ment, outfit for the baby, birth of the 
baby, the lying-in-.period, and nursing 
the baby. 

This pamphlet will not, of course, take 
the place of the expert advice and coun- 
sel cf physician and nurse. There is no 
such thought on the part of the bureau. 
But it should be very helpful to prospec- 
tive mothers in providing a background 
for that counsel and supplementing it. 

It should serve to teach many a wife 
what she ought to know about the most 
important function which is hers to per- 
form. 

In the issuance of this pamphlet the 
Children’s Bureau has made an admir- 
able beginning. There is a crying need 
for just such constructive, helpful work 
as this in the broad field of child life. 

It furnishes a fine example of what a 
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government can do to improve the con- 
ditions of living of the people whom it 
represents. 


A Tunnel Under the Sea 


It is a small matter to build a tunnel 
under the Straits of Dover between 
France and England. Only eighty million 
dollars to be divided between the two 
countries, and the demand for it wil 
grow. Altho Premier Asquith was not 
very encouraging to the deputation of 
nearly a hundred members of Parliament 
who asked for it. Ten years ago states- 
men rejected the project very positive_y; 
but conditions have changed since then, 
altho Mr. Asquith said that no new argu- 
ments had been advanced in the decen- 
nium. Very true there are no new argu- 
ments, but one very serious objection has 
almost vanished. Then it was the strate- 
gists who feared it might greatly dimin- 
ish the protection which her insularity 
gives England in case of a war with 
France. If a French force should get sud- 
den control of the tunnel an army could 
be rushed over in a few hours. But now 
the aeroplane has changed conditions ut- 
terly. Airships can land at night where 
they please; and a few months ago all 
England was in an agony of alarm from 
the story that German dirigibles had been 
scouting the country by night. That was 
a false alarm, but what was then imag- 
ined is quite possible, as the advance of 
aeronautics has utterly changed the face 
of war, and England’s defense is not se- 
cured by ocean and war ships. Access by 
airships will yet be as easy as by a tun- 
nel. Besides, the suspicion of France has 
quite died out. Now France is a friend, 
indeed an ally, and is likely to remain 
such. The two allies need to be linked as 
closely together as possible. In time of 
war with any other nation a tunnel would 
be of immense importance in assuring a 
supply of food stuffs when the merchant 
vessels were in danger of capture. 

But the main objection to the tunnel 
will be the British love of insularity. 
Britain wants to keep its manners, and 
not to be overrun by strangers. There is 
a certain offishness in the British in- 
stinct. Britain wants to be insular, and 
this unspoken resistance to assimilation 
will silently present the chief opposition 
to the scheme, which is in every other 
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way reasonable and desirable. No doubt 
a tunnel would greatly increase the in- 
tercourse with the continent. The hor- 
rors of the Channel service, even tho 
likened to a ferry, deter many from 
finding out for themselves whether “they 
order this thing better in France,” and 
many Frenchmen with a queasy stomach 
would no longer fear the choppiest of all 
known seas. The tunnel from Calais to 
Dover would be the token and assurance 
of perpetual peace; and insular virtues 
that cannot protect themselves are hardly 
worth the keeping. 


Higher Criticism in African 
Methodism 


If any one imagines that our negro 
Christianity cun take no part in the 
questionings that agitate the higher 
levels of biblical theology, we would 
have them read’ the address to the 
graduating classes of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity by Bishop Charles S. Smith, of 
the African Methodist Church. Its sub- 
ject is unusual, “The Noachian Curse,” 
but more surprizing is the frankness 
with which the Bishop allies himself 
with the higher critics. Far be it from 
us to find fault with this, for higher 
criticism is a good thing, and has taught 
us much about the Bible; but we opine 
that a goodly number of the commis- 
sioners at the meeting last May of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Louisville will be shocked to see this 
African Saul among the new prophets. 
Bishop Smith begins by declaring flatly 
that he does not believe in either verbal 
or plenary inspiration. He then goes on 
to argue that the whole story of Genesis, 
of Noah’s getting drunk and being un- 
covered in his tent, and the discovery by 
Ham and the curse upon his son Canaan, 
is all an interpolation. It was intruded 
so as to excuse the atrocities of the 
Israelites when they exterminated the 


~patriotic Canaanites. There never was 


any curse on either Canaan or Ham, 
says the Bishop. It is not true, he says, 
that Canaan was ever a servant of serv- 
ants to Shem and Japhet; but in fact the 
Israelites were slaves in Egypt, and 
were carried captive as slaves to Nine- 
veh and Babylon. These are all stories, 
he says, and we are at liberty to judge 
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of them, for inspiration is not needed for 
a historian to tell what he has seen 
or what has come to him by tradition, 
and Noah the righteous ark builder and 
Noah the drunken husbandman were dif- 
ferent persons and lived at different 
times; and here “we are confronted with 
a tradition and not an inspiration.” 

But whatever burden the curse may 
have borne to Canaan, it had nothing to 
do with the other sons of Ham, who 
lived in Africa and Asia, and founded 
the mighty monarchies of Egypt and of 
Babylonia, in both of which countries 
the Israel of Shem was servant of serv- 
ants to Ham. And yet ignorant people, 
like Governor Blease, of South Carolina, 
will have it that the Lord’s curse is on 
American negroes because Noah cursed 
Canaan. It was the Governor’s address 
to his Legislature that provoked the 
Bishop to discuss the subject. Governor 
Blease is thus quoted: 

God Almighty never .intended that the 
negro should be educated, and the man who 
attempts to do what God Almighty never 
intended should be done will be a failure. 
God made that man to be your servant. The 
negro was meant to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. If God had intend- 
ed him to be your equal, He would have 
made him white like you, and put a bone in 
his nose. 

Somehow this extraordinary knowl- 
edge of what God Almighty has done or 
would do does not sound as if Governor 
Blease had got inspiration from his 
Father in Heaven. It sounds like the 
falsehoods of another sort of father who 
was “a liar from the beginning.” But 
what interests us just now is the white 
Japhetite, Governor Blease, hanging in 
a plenary way on the verbal inspiration 
of a prophecy of Noah awaking from his 
cups, and the negro, Bishop Smith, a 
champion of the higher criticism. 


In Brief 


The Piltdown skull is likely to be as fa- 
mous in the history of the human race as 
the bones of the Pithecanthropus found in 
Java, which, as its name indicates, is be- 
lieved to show decidedly simian character- 
istics. When Dr. Smith Woodward recon- 
structed the fragments of the Piltdown 
skull he found it to show a very small brain 
capacity, of only 1070 cubic centimeters. 
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But in an address before the physicians at 
their late session in London, Professor 
Keith seemed to show that a mistake had 
been made, and the proper reconstruction 
showed the respectable capacity of 1500 
cubic centimeters. It is not doubted that this 
skull comes from the early Pleistocene or 
the late Pliocene period, and it may be a 
million years old. Even then the human 
brain had reached its full size. 


That the cost of living has been rising for 
many years is well known, and the cause 
must be world-wide, for the increase is 
world-wide as shown by statistics compiled 
by the London Board of Trade and just 
published in a volume of 400 pages. Taking 
the year 1900 as a basis it appears that the 
price of foodstuffs had in 1912 risen 15 per 
cent in Great Britain and France, 20 per 
cent in Italy, 23 per cent in Holland, 32 per 
cent in Belgium, 35 per cent in Austria, 38 
per cent in Japan (1911), 39 per cent in the 
United States (1911), and 51 per cent in 
Canada. Among the world-wide causes that 
have been suggested are the greater mining 
of gold, reducing its value, and the progres- 
sive withdrawing of labor from agriculture 
to manufactures. 


France has given the names of her Iit- 
erary men to her ships of war. Three battle- 
ships bear the respective names of Voltaire, 
Condorcet and Diderot, while Victor Hugo 
and Michelet give their names to armed 
cruisers. Lord Morley says he would hardly 
know how to select corresponding names for 
English ships of war, for fear of invidious 
selection, but he does venture to suggest 
that Carlyle’s name would finely befit a 
dreadnaught. The one official honor offered 
to Carlyle was the Grand Cross of the order 
of the Bath. Carlyle courteously declined it, 
saying privately, “What should I do with a 
G. C. B.?” They would say, “Grand Cap and 
Bells.” 


_At a dinner in London in aid of impecu- 
nious authors Earl Curzon “says an undis- 
puted thing in such a solemn way,” when he 
informs us that “mediocre poetry is the 
most unremunerative, as it is the most pro- 
lific aberration of the human mind.” It is 
worse than unremunerative, it is expensive. 
The author pays uncounted postage, both 
ways, for unacceptable verses; and if he, 
or more likely she, will put the verses in a 
book, there are a dozen publishers eager to 
print the volume, for distribution to friends, 
at the author’s risk and cost. But hope 
springs eternal in the poet’s mind. 





Making a Nation to Measure 


The Land and the People of the Future Principality of Albania 
By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. 


[We have today the rare privilege of witnessing the creation of a new nation, Albania, erected 
by order of the Powers into a principality practically independent of Turkey. At first sight the 
material seems unpromising and the prospect of making out of it a peaceful and prosperous coun- 
try is dubious. But we must remember that Bulgaria, Servia and Rumania were likewise created by 
fiat of the Powers out of material almost equally unpromising and yet they have developt within a 
generation a spirit of real nationality and independence. Mr. Powell was formerly connected with 
the United States consular service in Turkey and he was a witness cf the exciting scenes of the 
revolution when Enver Bey and Shefket Pasha captured Constantinople. He is the author of The 
Lost Frontier and numerous articles in the geographical and popular magazines on Asia, Africa 


and Mexico.—EpITor. ] 


A few months ago, in a room of the 
big stone building whose windows look 
down upon the Quai d’Orsay, half a 
dozen suave, frock-coated gentlemen sat 
about a green-covered table on which 
was spread a map of southeastern 
Europe. One of them—I think it was the 
Austrian—leaned forward and tapped 
with his finger that portion of the paint- 
ed paper which represented the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic. “We will, of 
course, make Albania independent. The 
question of its boundaries we can de- 
cide later,” he said, quite casually, in 
much the same tone as tho he had 
dropped into his tailor’s and, seeing a 
piece of goods which struck his fancy, 
had remarked carelessly, “This pattern 
looks rather attractive. I think I'll take 
it. I’ll let you know how I want it made 
up later on.” 

Altho the frontiers of the new nation 
of Albania, on whose autonomy the 
Great Powers have announced that they 
would insist, are not yet definitely de- 
limited, the nations composing the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente have al- 
ready come to an agreement as to ‘its 
approximate extent. Roughly speaking, 
the Principality of Albania (for Tur- 
key’s wounded dignity will be salved by 
euphemistically terming the new nation 
which has been carved from her domin- 
ions a “tributary principality” instead of 
an independent kingdom) will be about 
the size of New Hampshire and Vermont 
put together, thus forming a new politi- 
cal division in Europe which will be 
larger than Switzerland, or Holland, or 
Belgium, or Denmark, and very nearly 
as large as was Bulgaria before the war. 
To obtain the material for this made-to- 
measure country, the diplomatists helped 


themselves, without so much as a by- 
your-leave, to the entire western portion 
of European Turkey. Nor were they de- 
terred by the fact that not one of them 


-had ever set foot in the region in ques- 


tion; that not one of them would recog- 
nize a single word of the language which 
is spoken there if he heard it; that not 
one of them was acquainted, except at 
second-hand, with its people, their char- 
acteristics, or the conditions under 
which they live. 

Had the Balkan nations dreamed that 
Europe would insist on an independent 
Albania, it is quite likely that there 
would have been no Balkan war, for, by 
the creation of this new state, the most 
valuable of the territory which Monte- 
negro, Servia and Greece have long 
coveted, and the prospect of obtaining 
which induced them to enter into their 
bloody struggle with Turkey, will be 
placed forever beyond their grasp. The 
Montenegrins had confidently counted on 
annexing the whole of Northern Albania 
and thus doubling their territory, the in- 
significant rectification of their frontier, 
which is now all that they seem likely to 
obtain, being scant compensation for 
their appalling sacrifices in the taking of 
Skutari, which, as they were warned in 
the beginning, they would not be per- 
mitted to retain. Greece, which had 
looked forward to adding the Epirus, as 
Southern Albania is known, to her 
dominions, will probably not be allowed 
to push her frontier further north than 
Cape Stylus on the Adriatic opposite 
Corfu. Servia is the hardest hit of all, 
for Austria has taken good care to see 
that the new nation shall lie squarely 
athwart that highroad to the Adriatic of 
which the Serbs have dreamed so long. 
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GREECE’S ALBANIAN FIGHTING MEN. 


The best regiments in the Greek army are recruited 
from Epirus. 


Few more difficult tasks could be de- 
vised than the creation, on a basis of 
racial and religious justice, of an Al- 
banian nation. Imagine the Board of Al- 
dermen of New York City attempting to 
delimit a ward which would contain 90 
per cent of the Italian residents of the 
metropolis and whose boundaries would 
at the same time evade those districts 
occupied by other nationalities. Permit 
the jealousies of the Piedmontese, the 
Florentines, the Romans, the Neapoli- 
tans, the Calabrians, and the Sicilians to 
have full sway; legalize the blood-feuds 
and the assassinations of the Mafia, the 
Black Hand and the Camorra; and put 
an Irishman or a German in supreme 
control, and you will have perhaps a 
faint idea of the conditions which prom- 
ise to prevail in Albania. So inextricably 
are Serbs and Albanians intermixt in the 
northern districts, Bulgars and Alba- 
nians in the northeastern, and Greeks 
and Albanians in the southern, that the 
proper accomplishment of the task would 
require the patience of Job, the energy 
of Ulysses, and the years of Methuselah 
—and even then every one concerned 
would be dissatisfied. 

Albania is not only the least known re- 
sion in Europe; it is one of the least 
known regions in the world. Within sight 
of Italy, it is less known than many por- 
tions of Central Africa or inner Asia. It 
is an absolutely savage country; a land 
unchanged since the days of Constantine 
and Diocletian; a land that for more than 
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twenty centuries has acknowledged no 
master and has known no law. Search 
the shelves of even the best stockt 
libraries and you cannot fail to be struck 
by the paucity of first-hand information 
to be had concerning this country whose 
shores are skirted by every vessel which 
sails up or down the Adriatic. The wild 
and inaccessible nature of the country, 
the fierce and lawless character of the 
people, the lack of all means of transpor- 
tation except by mules or horses along 
the wild, worn paths, and the utter ina- 
bility of the Turkish authorities to guar- 
antee the safety of the traveler who was 
imprudent enough to venture outside the 
walls of the larger cities, have combined 


_to give Albania a most evil and unen- 


viable reputation. Even the great range 
which stretches across the country from 
north to south bears the name of the 
Accursed Mountains. When they learned 
that I intended visiting Albania, six in- 
surance companies summarily rejected 
my applications. 

Picture, if you can, a country remark- 
ably similar in its physical characteris- 
tics to the Blue Ridge region of our own 
South, with the same warm summers 
and the same brief, cold winters, peopled 
by the same poverty-stricken illiterate, 
quarrelsome, suspicious, arms-bearing, 
feud-practising race of mountaineers, 
and you will have the best domestic 
parallel of Albania that I can give you. 
Its savage and evil reputation notwith- 
standing, it is a country of marvelous 
natural beauties. The grandeur of the 
snow-clad peaks of the Accursed Moun- 
tains, on certain of which the snow re- 
mains thruout the year; the luxuriance 
of the vegetation in the green and fertile 
valleys; the wild rush of the torrential 
rivers; the strange, barbaric dress and 
the well-nigh incredible customs of the 
inhabitants, are features which, if Al- 
bania ever becomes sufficiently civilized 
to be safe, will make it one of the world’s 
most attractive playgrounds, for it is 
more accessible than Egypt, it has a bet- 
ter climate than Algeria, its people, man- 
ners and customs are more interesting 
than those of Spain or Morocco, and its 
seenerv is incomparably grander than 
that of the Riviera. Tho, during the sum- 
mer months. extremely hot days are fol- 
lowed by bitterly cold nights, and tho 
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fever is prevalent in certain of the val- 
leys, Albania is, climatically speaking, “a 
white man’s country.” Tho no European 
engineer has ever succeeded in investi- 
gating its mineral resources (and com- 
ing back alive) its mountains are be- 
lieved to be rich in mines of iron, coal, 
gold, lead and copper; its valleys pro- 
duce excellent olive oil, wine of a toler- 
able quality, a moderately good tobacco, 
and great quantities of grain; Albania, 
in spite of the primitive agricultural 
methods in vogue, furnishing practically 
the entire corn supply of the Dalmatian 
coast. 

The term Albanian would probably 
pass unrecognized by the great majority 
of the inhabitants, who speak of them- 
selves as Shkupetar and of their country 
as Shkuperia. They are, so ethnologists 
assure me, probably the most ancient 
race in Europe, there being every reason 
to believe that they are the lineal de- 
scendants of those adventurous Aryan 
emigrants who, leaving their ancestral 
home on the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
entered Europe in the earliest dawn of 
history. One of the tribes of this migrat- 
ing host, straying into these fertile val- 
leys, settled there with their flocks and 
herds, living the same life, speaking the 
same language, following the same cus- 
toms as their Aryan ancestors, quite in- 
different to the amazing changes which 
were going on in the great world which 
lay on the other side of their mountain 
wall. Unlike the other primitive popula- 
tions of the Balkan peninsula, who in 
time became either hellenized or latin- 
ized, the Albanians have remained al- 
most unaffected by foreign influences. 
Retaining, as I have just remarked, their 
original language and preserving the 
customs and institutions of remote an- 
tiquity, they are a race as distinct from 
the other Balkan peoples as the Bulgar- 
ians are from the Turks, the Greeks 
from the Servians, or the Germans from 
the French. It strikes me as being « 
strange thing that the sturdy determina- 
tion with which this remarkable race has 
maintained its mountain stronghold all 
down the ages, and the grim and un- 
vielding front which they have shown 
to innumerable invaders. have evoked so 
little appreciation and admiration in the 
outside world. History contains no such 
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epic as that of the Albanian nationai 
hero, George Castriota, better known as 
Seanderbeg, who with his ill-armed 
mountaineers, overwhelmed twenty-three 
Ottoman armies, one after the other. 
Tho census-taking has always been a 
hazardous occupation in Albania (for 
your Albanian mountaineer is as suspi- 
cious of a stranger as is his fellow of 
the Blue Ridge) the most reliable esti- 
mate—which is an euphemism for guess 
—places the population of the region at 
about 1,500,000, of whom quite four- 
fifths are of unmixt Albanian stock, the 
remainder being Greeks, Bulgars or 
Serbs. The attitude of the Albanians to- 
ward the Slavonic peasantry who dwell 
in the northeastern parts of the country 
may be compared to that of the Kurds 
toward the Armenians, it being consid- 
ered a meritorious and patriotic action 
to cut the throats and plunder the prop- 
erty of Serbs or Bulgars whenever op- 
portunity offers. So deep-seated and tra- 
ditional is the Albanian’s hatred for the 
Serb, that, even were the Great Powers 
to permit Servia to take over the north- 
ern portion of. this region, it is extreme- 





THE PASSING OF THE TURK 


A Moslem cemetery in Janina, the chief city of 
southern Albania. 
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A STREET IN SKUTARL 


The Montenegrins captured this city after a siege 
that lasted during the entire war, but the great Pow- 
ers forced them to relinquish it to Albania after all. 


ly doubtful if she could hold it, except 
in name. Nor is there any love lost be- 
tween the Albanians and the Montene- 
grins. The mountaineers offered their 
services to King Nicholas when he de- 
clared war against Turkey, it is true, 
but they did it under the impression that 
he intended to assist them in obtaining 
their independence. No sooner did they 
find, however, that they were merely ex- 
changing a Turkish for a Montenegrin 
yoke, than they promptly threw in their 
lot with the Turks, who are, after all, 
their co-religionists, it being largely due 
to Albanian hostility that Montenegro 
met with such scant success in the recent 
war. 

Probably quite three-fifths of the Al- 
banians are followers of the Prophet and 
spread their praying-rugs with greater 
or less regularity, altho, like the Mo- 
hammedans of Crete and the Bulgarian 
Pomaks, they retain many Christian 
traditions and customs. The veneer of 
religion with which the Albanian is 
coated is, as a general rule, very thin in- 
deed. A Turkish official whom I knew in 
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Skuatri put it very aptly when he re- 
marked, between the puffs of his nar- 
gileh, “The Mohammedans of Albania 
are not real Mohammedans and the 
Christians are not real Christians.” 
Albania is the only country that I 
know of where you can hire a man to 
die for you for $15 a month. So tradi- 
tional is the loyalty of these wild clans- 
men to their employers, and so high is 
their reputation for honesty, bravery 
and trustworthiness, that they are in 
great demand as guards for banks and 
as kavasses for consulates and legations 
thruout the whole of the Near East. I 
can recall but a single instance where an 
Albanian betrayed his trust. A young 
man from Janina was employed as guard 
by a bank in Syria. One day, overcome 
by homesickness and a longing to see his 
family, he stole a sum amounting to about 
$50 with which he had been entrusted 
and fled to Albania. When word of what 
he had done reached his native town, he 
was killed by his own brothers, not, be it 
understood, because they were outraged 
at the idea of his having stolen, but be- 
cause he had betrayed his employers and 
in so doing had tarnished the honor of 
his family. ; 
Thruout Albania the vendetta, or 
blood-feud, is a deeply rooted institution, 
it being estimated that in the mountain- 
ous districts one out of every four of the 
male population dies with his boots on. 
My first introduction to this quaint but 
sanguinary custom took place some years 
ago in the bazaars of Monastir. While 
haggling over the price of a yataghan I 
heard a startled exclamation from some 
one in the crowd outside, followed im- 
mediately by the deafening report of a 
revolver. Pushing my way thru the 
crowd, I saw a man lying on his back in 
the street, while a great smear of crim- 
son gradually spread over the front of 
his braided jacket. A few feet away a 
lean mountaineer unconcernedly reloaded 
his still smoking weapon. No one made 
an effort to lay a finger on him and even 
as I looked he turned on his heel and 
strode away unmolested. Such a murder 
usually leads to an interminable series 
of similar crimes and, not infrequently, 
to a state of actual warfare between 
neighboring communities, the vendetta 
as practised in Corsica or the feud of 
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ALBANIAN KAVASSES. 


Albanians are often emp'oyed as consular guards 
because they are very faithful and will risk their lives 
in defense of their masters. 


our own South being tame and amateur- 
ish affairs in comparison. Tho in many 
districts a murderer’s only chance of life 
is to escape from the country, in others 


there is a recognized price of blood, in 
which case it is possible for him to pur- 
chase complete immunity from revenge. 


When the blood-money, which varies 
from $40 to $50, according to the custom 
of the district and the importance of the 
deceased, has been paid by the murderer 
to the relatives of the dear departed, he 
is once more free to come and go with- 
out fear of getting a knife-thrust or a 
bullet between the shoulders, the mem- 
bers of the victim’s family greeting him 
as cordially as tho no unpleasant episode 
had ever interrupted their amicable re- 
lations. This custom is probably due 
more than anything else to the appalling 
poverty of the people, for, as a resident 
of Janina once remarked to me, “In Al- 
bania men are plenty but money is 
scarce.” 

Albania is, so far as I am aware, tho 
only country where you can buy a wife 
on the instalment plan, just as you 
would buy a piano, or an encyclopedia, 
or a phonograph. It is quite true that 
there are plenty of countries where 
women can be purchased—in Circassia, 
for example, and in the Kabyle region 
of Algeria, and in Nepal—but in all 
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these places the prospective bridegroom 
is compelled to pay down the purchase 
price in cash, not being afforded the con- 
venience of opening an account. In Al- 
bania, however, such things are much 
better done, a partial payment on the 
purchase price of the girl being paid 
when the engagement takes place—which 
is usually in childhood—the marriage 
being celebrated upon the payment of 
the final instalment. The life of the Al- 
banian woman, like those of her sisters 
thruout the Balkans, is one of unremit- 
ting toil. When I was in Albania I heard 
an amusing story about a British Con- 
sul, new to the ways of the country, who, 
riding one day along a country road, mez 
an Albanian mountaineer swaggering 
along in all the glory of his elaborately 
braided costume, and carrying nothing 
heavier than his rifle and bandolier of 
cartridges. Behind him trudged his wife, 
bent almost double under a tremendous 


- load of farm produce. The Englishman 


reined in his horse. “I say, my good fel- 
low,” he eclaimed, indignantly, “it’s an 
outrage that you should burden your 
wife like that. Why, she’s carrying a 
load that would be heavy for a mule.” 
“What the Effendi says is true,” the 





ALBANIAN TRANSPORT. 


There are no railways in Albania and very few 
roads of any kind. This is a street scene in Skutari, 
the town that Montenegro was almost ruined in the 
vain effort to get. 
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man responded. “It is a mule’s load thai 
my wife is carrying, but the Excellency 
must remember that Allah has not given 
us mules and He has given us wives.” 

There is no government in Albania, in 
the sense in which that word is gener- 
ally used, the tribal organization which 
takes its place being comparable to that 
which existed in Scotland under the 
Stuart kings. Each tribe is composed of 
several clans, there being in each clan a 
certain number of hereditary elders who 
compose the tribal assemblies, which ex- 
ercize the supreme legislative power. 
The clans, which are under the command 
of military leaders, are generally sub- 
divided into smaller communities, each 
under the control of a headman or jobar, 
who collects the taxes, inflicts fines and 
punishments, and superintends the exe- 
cution of the decrees issued by the tribal 
assemblies. These jobars are in com- 
munication with the resident which each 
tribe maintains (or did maintain, until 
the outbreak of the war, at Skutari, these 
latter officials having formed the only 
link between the mountaineers and the 
Turkish Government. The Turkish Gov- 
ernor-General was wont to communicate 
his- orders to these tribal envoys and 
they in turn past them on to the 
jobars, who communicated them to the 
tribesmen, who obeyed them or not, just 
as they pleased. 

Internal troubles have always been the 
curse of the Albanians. They are invari- 
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ably engaged in a state of internecine 
warfare, being so busily occupied in cut- 
ting the throats of their fellow tribes- 
men that they have neither the time nor 
the inclination to combine against the 
stranger. Tho in recent years repeated 
attempts have been made to propagate 
the national idea—mostly, it must be ad- 
mitted, by patriots who are living at the 
safe distance of London or Paris—unity 
of effort seems impossible to the Al- 
banian except in defense of personal or 
tribal privileges. The suave, frock-coated 
gentlemen at the green-topt table can 
proclaim Albania a tributary principal- 
ity, or a neutralized kingdom, or any- 
thing else they please, and over it they 
can set a ruler with a string of titles as 
long as a man’s arm, and if his palace 
is built close enough to the sea and a 
warship is always anchored within sight 
of its windows, he can live there in com- 
parative safety; they can design a flag 
to fly over that palace and they can or- 
ganize an army and erect public build- 
ings and institute a code of laws—but 
there their power to make Albania a na- 
tion ends. No edict of the Great Powers 
can ever weld these turbulent, ignorant, 
savage mountainfolk into a homogene- 
ous and patriotic people. It will require 
something far more powerful than the 
Powers to accomplish that. It will re- 
cuire education. And I don’t envy those 
who do the educating. 
New York City. 


The Play That Turned Out Wrong 


Why Hauptmann’s Festival Play Did Not Please the Crown Prince 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


This is centennial year for the Ger- 


mans; the celebration of their 1776 
which is 1813, when Prussia rose against 
Napoleon and with the aid of her allies 
drove him from the imperial throne. To 
do honor to the occasion the patriotic 
people of Breslau appropriated money 
liberally to build a big theater seating 
five thousand spectators. The next thing 
was to get a play worthy of such a time 
and place. The choice of stage manager 
was made first, was inevitable in fact, for 


was not Max Reinhardt renowned in 
Germany, England and America for his 
skill in handling great crowds and de- 
signing magnificent spectacles? The play- 
wright was also, it appeared, providenti- 
ally at hand, in the person of Gerhart 
Hauptmann, born near Breslau fifty 
years ago and last year honored by all 
the world, including Scandinavia, whence 
he received the Nobel Prize for the great- 
est work in idealistic literature. To be 
sure it might have been remembered 
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that he had been persona non grata to 
the powers that be for a youthful indis- 
cretion, namely, his play of Die Weber, 
wherein starving Silesian weavers were 
shot down by the military, and it was not 
made sufficiently clear that the strikers 
were inevitably in the wrong. 

But the requirements for a patriotic 
festival play are so obvious that even a 
poet who had the misfortune to be the 
grandson of a weaver could scarcely fail 
to meet them. It must, of course, present 
historical scenes and characters in their 
conventional and accepted forms. The 
Corsican bandit must be held up for 
execration. The Hohenzollerns must be 
shown as the defenders of Germany and, 
incidentally, of the world, against the 
tyrant from over the Rhine. The hero of 
the piece, under royalty, of course, must 
be Bliicher, or “Marschall Vorwérts” as 
he is familiarly known by a grateful peo- 
ple. That the English had a share in the 
overthrow of Napoleon is undeniable, but 
it obviously would not be tactful to lay 
stress upon this point under present 
circumstances. Above all since this is a 
military anniversary, and since the Ger- 
man people had to be asked for an in- 
crease of armament this year, the army 
must be glorified as the savior of the 
fatherland and the crown of civilization. 

Now it’s briefest to describe the play 
by saying that it did not “fill the bill.” 
Hauptmann did not comply with these 
implicit specifications and natural ex- 
pectations in any particular. He could 
not have missed the mark any more if 
he had tried to and it is a plausible sup- 
position that he tried. Breslau thus got 
paid for buying a play in a poke. Herr 
Reinhardt managed his electric lights 
with his accustomed skill. He marshaled 
his multitude of supernumeraries onto 
the stage in a succession of beautiful, if 
bewildering scenes, but in vain. It was all 
so unconventional and puzzling that not 
much of its message got over the foot- 
lights, and the more it was understood 
the less it was liked. The associated vet- 
erans—the German G. A. R.—protested 
against it in a body as an insult to pa- 
triotism. The Crown Prince attended one 
performance and promptly exprest his 
disapproval, threatening, it is said, to 
withdraw his patronage from the festi- 
val unless the play was withdrawn. So 
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the Burgomaster of Breslau complied 
and the play was prohibited, which had 
the natural effect of giving it a wide 
circulation in book form* and starting a 
violent controversy, both as to the pro- 
priety of princely censorship and as to 
the literary and dramatic defects of the 
play. 

For Hauptmann showed as little 
reverence for the literary conventionali- 
ties as for the historical. In the first place 
he has chosen for his verse, not the state- 
ly classical meter, but has put most of it 
in old German rime, the Kniittelvers 
of Hans Sachs, where nothing much mat- 
ters so long as you get four beats in 
the line and a rime at the end of it. 
It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that our modern English poets of 
the Masefield-Gibson school are using a 
freer and more informal versification 
than used to be allowed, and are thereby 
gaining a wider audience than has lis- 
tened to poetry for many a year. 

In the second place, as his gravest of- 
fense against the proprieties, Haupt- 
mann, instead of mounting his actors on 
cothurns and making his historic char- 
acter figures of heroic size, has reduced 
them all to puppets. Maeterlinck called 
his earlier dramas “plays for marionets” 
but that was for the purpose of empha- 
sizing their’ unrealistic character. 
Hauptmann might have taken as his 
motto the lines from the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam: 


Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Checker-board of Nights and 


Days: 
Hither and thither moves, and checks and 

slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 

Hauptmann’s Festival Play bears a 

striking resemblance to The Dynasts, 
which also deals with the Napoleonic 
wars. But even Reinhardt could not stage 
Hardy’s drama, with its nineteen acts, 
one hundred and thirty or more scenes 
and multitude of speaking parts. Whether 
Hauptmann borrowed anything from 
Hardy or not, he has obviously imitated, 
or rather parodied Goethe both in forms 
and lines. In fact the puppet master says 
of his play on the start: 


In German fashion the beginning’s mystical, 
the ending quasi-classicistical 





*Festspiel in deutschen Reimen von Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Berlin: S. Fischer. 
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In place of the prolog in Heaven, 
which opens Faust, we have the Director 
or Stage Manager of the world theater, 
drest as a magician, going over his 
stock of puppets and commenting on 
them as he hooks them onto the wires 
in preparation for a revival of their old 
play. The King of Prussia, who might be 
expected to play a leading role in the 
play the Director decides to leave “aus 
dem spiel” as well as his imperial allies 
of Russia and Austria; being with good 
reason afraid to handle them as care- 
lessly as he does the other historical 
figures. But it seems that even this pre- 
caution failed to save the author from 
the imputation of lése majesté. Napoleon, 
who should have been the villain of the 
piece, the Director regards with a curi- 
ous sort of admiration. Perhaps, here to 
show the way it goes, I may venture to 
quote a bit, somewhat abbreviated and 
otherwise mutilated in the putting into 
English. If the reader calls it doggerel 
I shall take it for a conipliment, as 
implying that it is a good translation, 
for so have certain critics called the 
orginal. 


And now we come to a precious thing: 

an Emperor! Czar! and a Prussian King! 

Too fragile puppets for use every day 

it’s safer to leave them out of the play, 

for if I should chance to break or deface 

one of these dolls it would cost me my place. 

But here we have a figure robuster, 

a model more fitted to pass our muster. 

“The Little Corporal” as he’s known 

is really the finest chap I own. 

He hasn’t his match as a marionet. 

On a southern tour for my cabinet 

I whittled him out of Corsican oak 

and he bears the mark of my master- 
stroke. aoe 

I brought him via Marseilles to France 

and there I gave him his chance to dance. 

The mania spread thruout Europe soon 

till everyone everywhere danced to his tune; 

peasants joined in as well as dukes; 

landmarks, heads and stiff perukes 

trembled and shook in field and town. 

Crowns fell off and thrones fell down. 

He was no yokel greensward prancer . 

but really a quite unique sword dancer. 

In later days he danced no more 

for he sent his sword dancers on before. 

Never was seen an actor grander. 

He played the role of Alexander, 

Cesar, or any great commander, 

Roman consul or Charlemagne, 

Hannibal, Attila, but was fain 

to get his roles mixt up pell-mell 

till which he was playing he couldn’t tell. 

To play the emperor was his sport, 
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with Drummer Death to head his court 

beating his drum with a thund’ring roll 

that brought to his heels each living soul 

with bag and baggage at his behest 

to follow until the night brought rest. 

1 gave him freedom near and far 

to drown the.earth in blood and gloire.* 

For twenty years this amazing actor 

toured the land as star malefactor. 

His stage, the wide world, I feared he’d out- 
grow 

and finally forget I was running the show. 

So off my list I had to black him 

and back in my puppet box to pack him. 


Suddenly while the Director is yet 
speaking he is crowded off the stage by 
a Jacobin mob shouting “Liberty! Equal- 
ity! Fraternity!” and dancing the Car- 
magnole, while in the background ap- 
pears the executioner Samson, holding 
up the head of Louis Capet. We do not 
need the voice from the darkness telling 
us the where and when of what we see: 


Dies geschah zu Paris, Place de la Concorde, 
am dreiundzwanzigsten Januar ° . 
im siebzehnhundertunddreiundneunzigsten 


ahr 
Nach Jesu Christi Kreuzesnot. 


Some critics have been unkind enough 
to point out that Hauptmann is using 
a new system of chronology when he 
makes all this happen in Paris 1793 
years after Christ’s crucifixion. But 
critics who insist upon any kind of con- 
sistency, chronological or other, will be 
still more shocked by the startling scenes 
that follow one another in quick succes- 
sion, more like a dream than a historical 
drama. Immediately after this care- 
fully dated picture we see Napoleon as a 
twelve-year-old boy, whipping a top, 
which is the world. He is straightway 
hailed as emperor by the fickle mob. 

This chanyes miraculously into a car- 
nival parade, with a straw man in the 
midst attired as the Kaiser of the Holy 
Roman Empire: Then we seem to be look- 
ing at a play by Aristophanes or Ros- 
tand, for part of the maskers are drest 
up as birds and surround an aged and 
disreputable imperial eagle. Then some- 
how—what is he doing there?—Freder- 
ick the Great jumps from a sedan chair 
and belabors the crowd with his stick, 
scolding them in a mixture of bad Ger- 
man and good French. Here follows a 
dialog between Napoleon and Tallyrand; 
next a monolog by Hegel; political dis- 


*Ich gab ihm Freiheit, zwanzia Jahr, 
zu ertrinken das Erdreich in Blut und Gloire. 
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cussions by German patriots and burgh- 
ers until John Bull comes on the scene 
ahd tries to get them to stop talking and 
une accion, by offering to provide the 
funds tor the campaign against Na- 
poieon, He mentions “tinglish pounds” 
tive times in six lines, but his courage 
puts to shame the Germans, who answer 
in chorus to all his urging “We remain 
neutral! We remain neutral!’’ Neverthe- 
less he persists in proffering his friend- 
ship in such German as he can command: 


Ob ich blicke nach Luv und Lee 
for ever good English muss bleiben die See 
und ow gut preussisch, gut preussisch 


a 
Darauf geben mir, Bruder, old fellow, die 
a 


This proposal that England take the 
sea and Prussia the land is even more 
unwelcome now than a hundred years 
ago, since the German eagle is deter- 
mined to become an aquatic bird. Have 
we not seen in New York harbor a Ger- 
man eagle of gigantic size and fiercest 
‘aspect on the bow of the “Imperator,” 
clutching in his talons a globe belted 
with the motto “Mein Feld ist die Welt!” 
And this is the biggest ship afloat, the 
special pet of the Kaiser, and part of his 
navy in time of war. What Germany ob- 
jects to, however, is not that England 
claims dominion over the sea, per se, but 
that she holds so much of the land that 
there is no chance for colonization by 
anybody else. 

It would take too much space here to 
follow the play thru in detail and note all 
the instances of Hauptmann’s iconoclasm. 
We can only consider the last and crown- 
ing enormity, the appearance of Ger- 
mania in the form of Athena who, quite 
incongruously, for a warrior maid 
preaches peace and leads the people into 
a Gothic temple to the worship of Eros. 
Those who regard the folk rimes as un- 
dignified may find some consolation in 
the classical blank verse of the speeches 
of Athena-Germania. The Pythian proph- 
etess in an earlier part of the play also 


uses this meter in her apostrophe to 


Europa, who, two thousand years after 
his advent was foretold, carries yet un- 
born the Son of God, the Prince of 
Peace. 

Athena-Germania hails the creative 
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and denounces the destructive arts and 

before her pass in procession farmers 

and mechanics; poets, inventors, philoso- 

phers and musicians; maidens with bou- 

quets of flowers and beautiful women 

with baskets of ripe fruit. She proclaims 

the coming of a new era of peace and in- 

dustry when benevolence, not malevol- 

ence shall be honored, when the gulfs be- 

tween peoples shall be closed and the 

spears beaten into pruning hooks. 
ATHENA-GERMANIA: 

Warriors! I call you to another war, 

Not dealing death; but re-creating life. 

I weapon you with Labor’s holy tools 

To draw rich harvests out of stony ground. 

I bid you wrestle with the false. [ lift 


ies * off your eyes the bandage of blind 
ate. 


I teach you to make paths, broad paths 
wherein 


All men may walk abreast in brother- 
hood. . 

Strange speech “does not divide, nor sea, nor 
streams, 

We are not kept apart by jealous gods, 

For i = a heart there dwells the Unknown 

0 

What sunders us is error, which alone 

Engenders human hate, is ignorance, 

Is hunger’s naked need; not the divine 

n mankind, Eros, who renews the world. 


Then amid the sound of organ music 
and chimes of bells the vision of the 
Temple of Love and Peace fades away 
and there is left only the Director pack- 
ing up his box of puppets. 

All but one of them.:Bliicher, “Marshal 
Forward,” the embodied spirit of mili- 
tarism, refuses to quit the stage. All this 
“‘peace-nonsense” has roused his wrath. 
He draws his sword, calls for infantry 
and cavalry, and shouts “Vorwirts!” 
The Director is inexorable. “Back to the 
excelsior you march. You are nothing 
but a puppet of my personality, the 
shade of a dead general.” But the Direc- 
tor honors him in the end by making 
his nickname the keynote of the drama 
and the motto of Germany: 

I reject your war-lust but keep your war- 
word 

Germania’s heart shall hold your “For- 
ward!” 

With this the play closes. A queer 
thing, isn’t it? No wonder the Crown 
Prince did not like it. But some other 
folks do. 


New York City. 

















Sonnet 


On the author's fifty-fifth birthday 
By 
William Watson 


For three things give I thanks this August morn: 


Deep thanks, that there hath been vouchsafed to me 
A perfect spouse, pure as the perfect sea: 

Deep thanks, that unto me of late was born 

A radiant daughter, perilously torn 

Out of her mother s woful agony, 

Yet joyous as the flowers that fill with glee 
Her grey-blue eyes, or as the festal corn: 

Deep thanks, that I have now at last regained 
That faith in God which I did lose so long; 
The God who oft-times with bewildering gloom 
Mutffled His beams; who darksomely sustained 
And guided, when I knew not; and from whom 
I had at birth the heavenly dower of song. 


August 2, 1913 
London, England 

















Ohio’s Contribution to-Reform 


An Interview with Governor James M. Cox 
By Hester E. Hosford 


Not long ago Mr. Bryan went over to 
Harrisburg to teach the members of the 
Pennsylvania legislature a few lessons 
in “Reform Government,” and, incident- 
ally, how they might secure it. The Sec- 
retary of State proceeded without any 
preliminaries from the abstract to the 
concrete, and startled his audience when 
he said: “Look at Governor Cox of Ohio. 
Here’s a reformer who asked for fifty- 
six reforms and he got fifty-six.” 

This suggested to me that it would be 
worth while to go to Columbus, to talk 
with the man who had been inaugurated 
Governor, early in January, 1913, and 
who had been elected by 166,823 plural- 
ity, an unprecedented event in Ohio. 

I found him in his outer office, ming- 
ling freely with a host of callers. “Have 
they taken good care of the people down 
in Chillicothe, since the flood?” he was 
inquiring of one constituent, meanwhile 
the Governor’s hand was resting on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“You must make the early train? Well, 
I will find time for you,” he was saying 
to a county committeeman. 

A suffraget was waiting. The Gov- 
ernor knew her mission. “You have been 
here almost a half hour. Suppose you 
come right in. Sorry you had to wait,” 
and the Honorable James Cox, the chival- 
rous Mr. Cox, escorted her to his private 
office. 

In a little while my turn came. 

“You asked for fifty-six reforms and 
got them?” I inquired. 

“Yes, we got them,” and once he had 
spoken, I knew why. There was no spirit 
of boastfulness, but the voice of James 
M. Cox is earnest, very earnest. 

Here I recalled that this was the same 
James Cox who had served two terms in 
Congress, and of whom Champ Clark had 
said: “He broke into Congressional activ- 
ity just fourteen days after he took his 
seat, and made a speech on the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff which stirred every pro- 
gressive. Even Joe Cannon said: ‘The 
youngster from Ohio is all right.’ ” 


The Congressional directory records 
his birth, March 31, 1870, but his face 
is yet boyish, and one would guess his 
age to be several years less. And yet, 
“Jimmy” Cox, as he is popularly known, 
made his own way in the world. He has — 
worked as a farm hand and a printer’s 
devil. 

“What reform interests you most?” I 
suggested. 

“Workmen’s Compensation. There can 
be no progress unless we recognize the 
interdependence of the social units. Take 
the professional man for instance. He 
rises, takes his morning bath in a tub, 
which he had no part in manufacturing. 
He eats a breakfast, which he had no 
part in preparing. He rides to his office 
in an automobile, which was manufac- 
tured by men whose trade he does not 
understand. The contribution of labor 
from scores of men is essential to the 
comfort and happiness of one. The pro- 
fessional man, or the business genius, 
cannot be efficient without the services 
of men who must engage in hazardous 
occupations, in contributing their share 
to the welfare of society. This condition 
creates an unequal contest. It means that 
the miner, the engineer, the factory- 
hand, and the mill-worker must take 
greater risks in earning their livelihood 
than their brothers who maintain them- 
selves by occupations requiring greater 
technical skill. It is but fair that the man 
who is injured, while serving his fellow- 
men in a menial capacity, should be cared 
for by society for whom he must contin- 
ually take risks. Our present law places 
the responsibility of looking after the 
injured on the employer, thus properly 
placing the expense against the cost of 
production, the same as any other ex- 
pense, instead of having the injured de- 
pend on charity. Our Ohio law gives a 
rate of compensation to injured employ- 
ees, which is 3314 per cent higher than 
that awarded in any other state. It does 
away with the old fellow-servant, con- 
tributory negligence, and assumption of 
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GOVERNOR JAMES M. COX OF OHIO 
The Man Who Got Fifty-six Reforms. 


risk clauses. It is the most conspicuous 
legislation of the generation in its con- 
templation of human welfare. Provision 
is made for a state insurance fund. A 
preferential rate is given to companies 
which operate modern plants, the object 
of this proviso being to stimulate the 
owners of antiquated buildings to mod- 
ernize their equipment, that they may be 
entitled to lower insurance rates. In 
cases where large corporations maintain 
their own hospitals, they may arrange 
to carry their own insurance, provided 
they furnish to the State Industrial 
Commission satisfactory evidence of 
their fitness to provide for the comfort 
of injured employees. Compensation for 
injuries and death is compulsory, regard- 
less of how death or injury occurs, ex- 
cept it be by suicide. 

“The State Board of Award determines 
the amount of compensation in each 
case.” 

“How are we to get at the root of edu- 
cational reform?” 

“In Ohio, we propose to do this by 
transforming our school buildings into 
social centers, by making the school the 
real center of community life. The little 
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red schoolhouse must go. The high 
school and elementary school must take 
its place, even in the country districts. 
Instruction in agriculture is an impera- 
tive necessity. We have sent two men 
from Ohio to attend the American Com- 
mission on Agricultural Organization, 
Co-operation, and Rural Credits, now 
studying the systems at work in various 
countries of Europe. When the State of 
Missouri surpasses the State of Ohio in 
its soil products, it is time for us to go 
to work. We have created a commission 
to investigate the needs of the schools, 
and I shall convene the legislature in 
extra session to make further provision 
for the reorganization of the school 
system.” 

Governor Cox’s interest in children 
was brought to the attention of the na- 
tion when he championed, in Congress, 
the bill for the Child’s Labor Bureau. 
Several Congressmen suggested that the 
bil! was unconstitutional. Cox turned 
upon them, calling their attention to the 
fact that they saw nothing unconstitu- 
tional in appropriating money for study- 
ing the diseases of hogs, but as soon as 
it was proposed to take some means of 
stamping out disease among human be- 
ings, the cry “unconstitutional” was 
raised. 

“But, how are we to take care of the 
grown-ups; the ones who are down and 
out?” 

“We have in our Columbus Peniten- 
tiary 600 idle convicts. We have enacted 
legislation which provides for the pur- 
chase of a farm. The men are to be 
placed upon it. Sixty per cent of them 
will work out of doors. Forty per cent 
are habitual criminals. They will work 
indoors, making articles for use in the 
public institutions of the state. Each 
man will be given cash credit for the 
work he does. The expense of his keep- 
ing will be deducted from his earnings 
and the balance will be sent to his fam- 
ily. The penitentiary will have a day 
school for prisoners. Indeterminate sen- 
tences are provided.” 

“Where have you found your greatest 
opportunity for public service, in Con- 
gress or as Governor of Ohio?” 

“As Governor of Ohio,” he replied, in- 
stantly. “Because here I live closer to 
the community life. We must build from 
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the base. A Governor can be closer to the 
social unit than a Member of Congress. 
Heretofore, our Government has been 
too impersonal, in both state and nation. 
We are striving to make it more per- 
sonal, to humanize it.” 

During the.1913 session of the Ohio 
Legislature, Governor Cox was the com- 
manding figure at the State House. One 
Republican Senator said to me: “The 
minority party complained because the 
Democrats kept running down to the 
State House to be bossed by the Gover- 
nor; but the Lord only knows what 
might have happened if the Governor 
had not bossed them.” 

When the evil days of a _ national 
calamity came, Ohio’s Governor was 
every minute on the firing-line. Never 
for a moment did he retreat to the rear. 
He was in the front ranks, giving of his 
time here, his money there, his sympathy 
everywhere. A Flood-Relief Commission 
was created at the instance of the Gov- 
ernor. Taxes on buildings damaged by 
the flood were remitted. Twenty-five 
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thousand dollars for flood sufferers was 
appropriated by the state. Buildings and 
loan associations in flood districts were 
made depositories to the extent of 
$3,000,000. 

Fifty-six reforms are a good many. 
We think a man is well-served when he 
gets one quarter what he asks. But 
James Cox seems always to have received 
all that he asked. He works in close 
sympathy with men. He likes nothing so 
well as labor; real labor. He bought two 
newspapers on the verge of bankruptcy, 
paid for them, and today they are among 
the most prosperous journals of the 
state. 

The poor and needy mothers of Ohio 
are rejoicing over the passage of the 
Mothers’ Pension Act, which enables 
them to keep their children at their own 
firesides. Boys must be fifteen and girls 
sixteen before they can go to work. A 
maximum of $15 per month may be 
given to mothers for the first child under 
fourteen years of age, and a maximum 
of $7 for each additional child under 
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DAYTON NEWS BUILDING, DESTROYED BY FLOOD 
The paper scarcely waited for its reporter’s clothes to dry before resuming printing. 
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that age. The State Industrial Commis- 
sion will fix the hours of employment for 
women and children, and it will gather 
data for a minimum wage law for 
women. 

The coal miners of Ohio are looking 
forward to a fairer compensation for 
their labor. At present, they are only 
paid for mining the lump coal, that 
which goes over the screen. They receive 
nothing for mining the small coal. Gov- 
ernor Cox believes they should be paid 
for all the marketable coal which they 
mine. A commission has been appointed 
by the Governor to investigate conditions 
in the mines; and legislation in the in- 
terest of the miners will be pushed with 
vigor at the special session. 

The Budget system has been adopted 
in Ohio, and it is one of the most con- 
spicuous features of the reform move- 
ment. An expert in financial matters, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, will prepare 
the budget to be presented to the state 
legislature, thus doing away with the 
state’s pork barrel. 

A score of useless state boards have 
been abolished. It was discovered that 
four boards, consisting of forty-five offi- 
cers, had fifteen officers with duplicate 
duties, and ten officers with triplicate 
duties. Every useless office was abol- 
ished. Departments have been consoli- 
dated and three commissions created to 
do the work. 

Other progressive legislation includes 
reform of educational institutions for 
juvenile delinquents, which provides for 
scientific classification of all vicious or 
feeble-minded children that they may be 
committed either to an industrial school, 
or to a school for the feeble-minded, de- 
pending upon their development. The 
Binet test has been introduced, that no 
error may be made in assigning a pupil 
to his class. 

The Blue Sky Law prohibits the sale 
of fictitious securities. All brokers must 
be licensed by the State Superintendent 
of Banks. Violations of the law are fel- 
onies. The taxing machinery of the state 
has been reorganized so as to catch tax 
dodgers. Tax assessors will be appointed 
rather than elected by the people. 

The Direct Primary law has been ex- 
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tended to all elective offices of the state, 
county, city and town. Separate ballots 
are provided for state and national elec- 
tions. 

In the interest of the home-market- 
basket a new act provides that whoever 
combines with another to fix the prices 
of foodstuffs shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Dry foodstuffs must be sold 
by weight instead of measure. 

To conserve the forests such lands are 
exempt from taxation not to exceed 
twenty acres to a farm. The State For- 
ester may take over waste land and plant 
it with seedlings. To promote the public 
health, $20,000 was appropriated to use 
in a campaign against tuberculosis, and 
counties were required to send visiting 
nurses to instruct patients how to care 
for themselves. 

A state board has been created to 
censor motion picture films. 

Judges on the bench are prohibited 
from practising law in or out of court. 

Needy blind persons can get not less 
than’ $150 nor more than $240 a year 
from money raised by a state tax. 

Twelve months ago the state was a 
backward one from a progressive point 
of view. Now, it is distinctly progres- 
sive. It is being reformed on a business 
basis, because Governor Cox is a busi- 
ness man. Before new laws are put on 
the statute books, he is sure to get ex- 
pert advice from disinterested persons. 

I asked him if he wished to be put 
down as a conservative-progressive. He 
replied: “Two radically opposed schools 
of thought were evident before election, 
and are still evident. One places property 
rights superior to humanity and human 
rights. The other holds that property 
has no rights. The man who comes be- 
tween these clashing interests, the pro- 
gressive, so called, is the real conserva- 
tive.” 

Governor Cox told me that he voted 
for woman suffrage last fall, altho he has 
never committed himself to it in his pub- 
lic utterances. 

He is faithful to trust and public duty. 
He is energetic. He is sincere. He thinks 
in large terms. He appeals to the best 
in men, and gets the best. He asked for 
fifty-six reforms. He got them. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Little Mother 


A Story of the Heroic Life of One Who Was Always Afraid 
By Ethel M. Colson 


She was so little, always, so little and 
so timid and yet so daring. All her life 
long, altho: never a fool, she “rushed in” 
—albeit gently, and at the call of duty— 
where she literally “feared to tread.” She 
came upon the scene somewhat earlier 
than she was expected, greatly to her 
mother’s comfort and inconvenience. A 
friend of middle life, learning this cir- 
cumstance, smiled quaintly. 

“Just like Mary. Her mother was in 
sorrow, and somewhere back in the dim 
reaches of space the soul of Mary divined 
this and hastened to the rescue. She’s 
been doing it, bless her! ever since.” 

She was the tiniest baby, and the 
quietest, with wide blue eyes that al- 
ways looked a little frightened. The 
game of life scared her from the very 
beginning, but she never whined about 
it. Later, the nine big brothers who 
played with and teased her frightened 
her, periodically, almost out of existence, 
but she never let them suspect it. When 
the time came to part they missed and 
mourned her far more than the bigger, 
jollier sister who enjoyed rough play and 
“gave back as good as they sent.” Re- 
sponsibility scared her, but when the 
widowed mother suffered a paralytic 
stroke it was into Mary’s girlish hands 
that the reins of restricted family man- 
agement slipt—to be well handled. She 
dreaded the sight of pain, which made 
her sick with responsive misery, but 
hers was the tender task of “taking care 
of mother” until that mother died. 

She was afraid of love, but it came 
early and she never hesitated to embrace 
it. She was afraid of loneliness, strange 
situations, but she married her John in 
an inland English village on a Monday, 
sailed with him for the South Seas on 
Thursday, and never saw another white 
woman for eight months. The ocean 
gales and the tropic tempests frightened 
her sorely, but she never said so. When, 
in South American ports, the young cap- 
tain-husband went ashore without her, 
she was afraid of the Irish mate who 
looked at her so oddly, of “Portuguese 


Joe,” the steward, who adored her, of the 
dark faced port officials who sometimes 
came aboard in John’s absence; but John 
never knew this, any more than he 
dreamed that she was timid of the fellow 
captains who found the shy little bride 
so sweet. Not given to self-analysis, in- 
trospection, she seldom questioned her 
feelings, sensations; put to the test, she 
would have admitted that she believed 
all women to be similarly afraid. Why, 
therefore, make a fuss about fear, any 
more than about any other difficult, un- 
comprehended rule of the game? 

She feared, a year later, to take her 
babe so far away from doctors and more 
experienced mothers; but the women of 
her day rated no duty higher than wifely 
allegiance, and she never thought of not 
going back to sea with her husband. She 
kept him company—on a little sailing 
vessel, with an open fireplace down in 
the little cabin with a bunk built in its 
side and a hammock slung above for the 
baby—until she had more babies than 
could well be taken along. 

It was not all smooth sailing. Captain 
John was a bold mariner, with a record 
for carrying sail and making swift voy- 
ages, and neither he nor Mary meant the 
record to be spoiled by her presence. 
Mary’s land-reared heart dropt a beat, 
sometimes, when the rail was under 
water, but her calm face only betrayed 
this by its sun-softened pallor. Once the 
baby was very ill and only the homely 
wisdom of the sympathetic mate, whose 
odd looks she could not happily inter- 
pret, effected its salvation. Once Mary 
was ill herself, in mid-ocean, and more 
than once she and the willing steward 
nursed John, who was subject to attacks 
of fever, back to the life he had come 
so close to leaving. And there were inci- 
dents more nearly tragic. 

@ne black night, for instance, a big 
“liner,” tearing away from the home 
port for which they were headed, ran 
them down and cut the tiny “Pamlico” in 
two. The big ship rushed on, heedless of 
the fate of her insignificant victim, and 
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Captain John, loyal shipmaster tho he 
was, sprang for a tense instant to the 
head of the “companion.” 

“Mary! For God’s sake, come up!” 

“Yes, dear,” a quiet voice answered. 
“I’m coming. I was just getting a shawl 
for the baby.” 

But underneath its quietude the soft 
voice shook with fear. 

The “Pamlico” did not sink, being 
loaded—and this is a true story!—with 
Para rubber, but nobody knew what 
might happen before morning. So all 
night long, while the men toiled at the 
pumps and Captain John did what he 
might in the interest of safety, Mary sat 
in the rigging, clad only in her night 
clothes—and it was raw November— 
hushing her swathed but shivering in- 
fant and smiling bravely whenever with- 
in the radius of Captain John’s lantern. 
Daylight brought double luck in the 
shape of a sister ship willing to tow 
them to harbor, and the knowledge that 
the cabin, altho partially flooded, was at 
least as safe as the deck, also badly 
awash. So Mary clambered down again, 
the steward reverentially helping, and 
she scarcely noticed the cheer that the 
relieved sailors sent after her. The re- 
pressed terror of the long, silent hours 
was making her tremble, and besides, she 
was so conscious of her moistly clinging 
nightgown, so afraid that the now sleep- 
ing baby might have caught cold. 

Another time, in a terrible storm, 
Mary saw three men swept overboard, 
and her husband flung against the rail 
with a broken shoulder. Still another 
time, out in Brazil, several of the sailors 
got drunk, got in a fight, got killed, and 
were, perforce, replaced with worthless 
Lascars. These trouble makers stirred up 
an incipient mutiny almost before the 
ship had cleared, and Captain John and 
the Irish mate had sore work to “hold” 
them. Mary, now well used to simulat- 
ing courage, went in actual fear of her 
life, that time. and that, too, was the 
only time when she suffered violence 
from her husband. The little sleep John 
snatched he snatched with a revolver in 
his right hand, and, despite Mary’s care- 
ful watch beside him, he formed the 
habit of hitting out with his big left 
hand if touched or too closely approached 
during slumber. The habit proved life- 
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long, but before Mary suspected its ex- 
istence she had tried to arouse John in 
her usual manner. Her face was still dis- 
colored when they drew to port. There 
was a fire, too, and the time when their 
little tender was nearly swampt in the 
Amazon River, and the time when they 
were held in port, the pitch starting from 
the vessel’s seams, for fear of yellow 
Tovah. » « s 

And there were other tests and trials. 
One voyage Mary could not accompany 
her husband. Liverpool “lodgings” do not 
form a cheerful prelude to the Valley of 
Death—into which Mary penetrated a 
long way in behalf of her second baby. 
John never saw this baby until she was 
more than a year old. His ship was lost 
off the coast of Newfoundland, and its 
penniless master was compelled to stay 
there until spring opened—when he 
worked his way home by means of an- 
other ship going to China. There was no 
telegraphic connection between New- 
foundland and England in those days, so 
Mary did some troubled thinking, alone, 
in an unknown city with her two chil- 
dren, the money left her by her missing 
husband fast melting away. She would 
not, could not believe John dead, but sup- 
posing he should be. None of the nine 
brothers was wealthy, all, with true in- 
sular prejudice, had obiected to Mary’s 
marriage with a sailor. Mary herself had 
more than once helpt her sister, now on 
a Canadian farm with her family. 

Mary herself recovered slowly, she 
knew no way of earning a living, the new 
baby was delicate and difficult to keep 
alive. She only grew stronger when John 
returned and took mother and children 
with him on another long voyage. He had 
no ship of his own now, but a ship-own- 
ing friend had trusted him with master- 
ship of the “Drake.” 

Something of the same sort happened 
with the coming of the third baby, only 
this time the wreck was off the coast of 
France, with Cantain John but three 
days out from Southampton. The storm 
which wrecked the “Drake” kept Captain 
John eight hours in the nounding bil- 
lows, with the result that his heart was 
permanently iniured. The news was car- 
ried to Marv so suddenly that she came 
near dying. But the subsequent good tid- 
ings helpt her creep back to life and 
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smile courage back into her husband’s 
sinking heart. 

‘the ship-owning friend did not blame 
John, being himself an old sailor, but he 
decided that a wife and three babies 
were too many hostages for a master to 
have with him, and John hated leaving 
Mary behind, so he made but a few more 
voyages, to redeem his reputation and to 
save a little money. Then, taking the 
small legacy opportunely left Mary by 
an old aunt, they went to America, where 
the streets and the highways presuma- 
bly were paved with gold. 

John went first, to find a suitable in- 
vestment for their modest capital. He 
found it in a worn out Missouri farm 
reputed to have coal mines beneath it. 
Mary, following with the children, found 
the journey from New York to Gixon very 
strange and alarming, and there was an 
accident that further distrest her. But, 
as always, she kept her fear hidden, and 
the bravely smiling little Britisher met 
with much kindness and many friends. 

She arrived to find John deeply dis- 
couraged. The coal story proved a mere 
myth of the man who had sold him the 
land—in Boston. The land itself was 
hopeless, its long, bare stretches seemed 
especially dreary to eyes used to the 
trim, snug farms of England, the little 
graveyard just back of what had been 
the garden struck cold to Mary’s heart— 
there were so many tiny graves in it. 
Years later, when they had sold the long- 
held white elephant for a song, silver 
actually was found beneath its fields and 
others reapt the benefit. But John and 
Mary, fearing starvation, fled within the 
year. 

They fled to a small mining town of 
Southern Illinois, where a good-natured 
Missouri acquaintance had secured a 
“job” of sorts for John. The climate was 
torrid and unhealthful, the burning sum- 
mer as hot as the Missouri winter had 
been cold, John promptly succumbed to 
fever. Again strange, cold fears clutched 
at the heart of Mary—now become 
“Mother”—worn thin and too old for her 
years by carking care. But she bore up 
bravely—what else was there to do?— 
nursing John with desperate tenderness, 
watching their little hoard melt away 
with terrible rapidity, scared of the fu- 
ture, scared of the unaccustomed “dark- 
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ies” who thronged the mean little street 
outside her windows, scared of every- 
thing in the worid but the kindly doctor 
and John. When the latter recovered he 
went to Chicago and found work as a 
sailor. Mother nearly died to see him go, 
but there was no work that he could do 
in Gaylord, and the doctor said that he 
could not stand the climate. And it was 
evident that the children must not go 
hungry. There were four of them by this 
time, all girls—the three sons came later. 
So John went back to sea. 

He could not get a ship, of course, not 
yet being an American citizen, but a 
good old lake captain and owner helpt 
him to get out “first papers,” gave him 
a job as mate on a boat going to Buffalo, 
and a letter of introduction that sent him 
to England as first officer of a rickety 
old tub that had the good luck, from 
the owner’s point of view, to be run 
down, on the return trip, by a respon- 
sible steamer. John was rescued by a 
sailing vessel, en route for South Amer- 
ica, and for long weeks he had no oppor- 
tunity to send back word to Mother— 
suffering slow agonies in Gaylord, with 
two of her little ones ill of malaria and 
their purse all but empty. But: 

“I won’t have my children called 
fatherless!” she cried to the kind old 
gentleman who broke the news that the 
“Dunstan” was reported lost, with all 
on board. “If John were dead I should 
know it. But he’ll come back; he will, he 
must!” 

Twice a day, in the cool of the morn- 
ing and evening, she trudged to the post 
office, the tinier babies left in the care 
of the tiny eldest—not yet six years old. 
She took care of her children, she toiled, 
betweentimes, at the fine sewing the kind 
old gentleman begged her to do for him, 
and always, at the bottom of her heart, 
she was praying. Mother never consid- 
ered herself a religious woman. Later, 
when the children made mistakes, she 
was wont to feel that had she been more 
religious they might have done better 
But always she said her prayers and read 
her Bible daily, and presently her faith 
that God had not forgotten them was 
rewarded. 

One day the children were plaving in 
the “side yard” with the kind old gentle- 
man’s dog—he would allow them to ride 
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him until tired, then sit down gently, 
and, to their great glee, “shunt” them 
to the ground—when a man much thin- 
ner and more bearded than they remem- 
bered their boyish-looking father came 
thru the gate. He caught them up and 
kissed them, one after the other, and 
went slowly, almost timidly around to 
the side door. There was a piercing 
scream from Mother—to whom Father, 
after the long delay, had thought it best 
to bring tidings of his salvation in per- 
son—and the children wondered why she 
should sink down on the step and weep 
so terribly, she whom they never before 
had seen to shed a tear. Father wondered 
too, a little, but the kind old gentleman 
was wiser. 

“Let her have her cry out, my son,” 
he told Father, “She’s a fine, brave crea- 
ture, but she’s been thru a bitter deal.” 

Father went no more to sea. The Chi- 
cago ship-owner got him work at an ad- 
jacent watering place and there the fam- 
ily stayed until the youngest son had 
been born and buried. Then they went 
to Chicago for the sake of the children. 
Mother’s health had grown so poor that 
sometimes she feared she might die and 
leave them, but she said nothing. She was 
used to keeping her fears under, and the 
children went untroubled and happy. 
Practically alone and unaided, since 
faithful Father was none too successful 
and “no manager,” she battled with and 
vanquished the dragon of poverty. It 
took hard work and for years Mother 
went shabby, but they were all neatly 
clothed and comfortable, and the children 
never suspected that they were poor. 
Somehow or other they were educated, 
drest, supported. Then Father, who 
had developt a latent talent for engin- 
eering, was sent West to instal the 
water system of a new penitentiary. The 
promised salary was tempting, but by 
the time Father got to work a new politi- 
cal party was in power and a Kansas 
City firm got the new contract. Mother 
and the children arrived to find that they 
need not have come at all. 

The Chicago company recalled Father, 
but nothing was said about bringing 
back his family. Mother and the children 
stayed West nearly three years before 
enough could be pinched and saved. to 
pay railway fares to Chicago. The peni- 
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tentiary prisoners escaped sometimes, 
and Mother lived in terror of them. Also, 
she feared that the boys might become 
rough. and unruly in such a strange 
place and away from Father. Once all the 
children had first measles, then chicken- 
pox, with no one to nurse them but 
Mother. When, at last, they got away 
the eldest girl—and she was but seven- 
teen!—insisted upon marrying a Mis- 
souri farmer, so they left her behind 
them. And she was the only one of the 
children to have a family as it turned 
out. 

One by one the children grew up, be- 
came self-supporting or married. One or 
two made unhappy ventures and came 
back home. One was unhappy, but tried 
not to show it. Mother’s fears and cares 
for them all tried her, but presently all 
the minor anxieties that had seemed so 
great were merged in a greater. Father’s 
health, as Mother’s, had become uncer- 
tain. The fear of a helpless old age tug- 
ged at his soul and communicated itself 
to Mother, altho she would not admit the 
possibility. But the doctor told her pri- 
vately that the old man’s over-taxed 
heart was liable to “give out” at any 
time. 

Thereafter Mother lived in fear of 
having Father brought home to her life- 
less—and one day the awful fear came 
true. 

It was a fearful shock to Mother, de- 
spite her long dread, and at first it was 
feared that she might not survive it. 
Night and day her sick heart yearned 
and hungered for the lost companion 
who had protected her as she had moth- 
ered, comforted him. 

“You can’t understand it, my dear,” she 
said, with gentle pathos to a friend who 
tried to suggest consolation. “I’ve lived 
with Father more years than you’ve yet 
dreamed of; nearly fifty years we've 
been together, and I was engaged to him 
before that. I can’t seem to realize life 
without him at all.” 

But she found comfort in the thought 
that Father had died too suddenly to re- 
member that he was leaving her all but 
penniless—it had never been possible to 
do more than carry a minute insurance 
—and, being still needed, she rallied 
bravely. There were the children to con- 
sider. One of the sons was in sorrow, the 
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daughter out West was having trouble 
over one of the grandchildren, one ot 
the daughters still at home was acting 
strangely—this was the daughter born 
when Father was first lost at sea, and 
Mother always believed her “marked” by 
that time of stress and trial. Mother 
smiled down the grief that turned her 
soul to ashes, crushed down the new fear 
that was springing up in place of the 
fruited old one, and took up the task of 
caring for that nervous, middle-aged 
child. 

After that things changed rapidly. 
The family was small and Mother was 
persuaded to move into an apartment. 
And she was very lonely. The work of 
the outgrown house had been too much 
for her; its rent too big for her slender 
income. But the old house had been rife 
with memories of Father and the chil- 
dren, the cozy little apartment had no 
memories. The children who still lived at 
home were out all day and Mother had 
much time for sorrowful thinking, for 
the new, groundless fear of dependent 
old age. 

Sometimes, too, when she allowed her- 
self to acknowledge it, her childhood 
fear of death returned to torment her. 
Of course, if she were quite sure she 
were going to Father and the long buried 
baby—but the babe had been so inno- 
cent, Father such a good man! And she’d 


been too busy, always, to be as good, as- 


religious as she should have been, surely. 
As always, Mother took great comfort 
in saying her prayers and reading her 
Bible, but she could not, she never had 
been able to relate the religion that so 


helpt her to live to the thought of dying, ~ 


and now, for some time, she suffered 
severely. She was too much alone. 

But, as always, she kept busy, she re- 
frained from allowing her fears to trou- 
ble those about her, and one day com- 
fort came. Death, after all, she reflected, 
is but an unknown journey, an untried 
experiment, and of these she had made 
and taken so many. Surely it could not 
be more to be dreaded than the long, 
lonely journey from New York to Mis- 
souri, that awful, subsequent sojourn in 
a strange country with four hungry lit- 
tle ones at her knee and no news of her 
husband. She had lived thru all this, 
everyone had been so kind, and the Good 
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Lord had made everything right in the 
long run. In Missouri, Father had met 
her 

After that, her fears died a natural 
death, somehow. Mother did not yet 
know it, but the Great Fear had been 
banished never to return. 

One day one of the distant living sons 
came West on a business trip and stopt 
for a brief visit with Mother. He had 
not seen her for some years, and he was 
imprest by the grave beauty of her ap- 
pearance. Mother had not been a beauty 
in youth, and she had never cared for 
the tricks and assistance whereby some 
women hold back the encroachments of 
time. She had been too busy, always, to 
think much of her looks, outside of ex- 
quisite cleanliness and neatness. But she 
had grown old as simply and frankly and 
sweetly as she had done everything else. 
Time and experience had carved her face 
into wonderful lines, her smile was swee* 
beyond expression, her eyes like the 
gates of Heaven. Her son, too, found her 
strangely full of charm. 

Mother had never seemed to talk 
much, perhaps because there always had 
been so many others to do the talking. 
But she had thought much and clearly, 
and now, sitting alone with her in the 
evening, her son wondered why he never 
before had recognized her conversational 
ability. She knew so many things, so 
deeply, that he had been at such pains, 
such cost, to learn. He learned a lot that 
night. 

The talk turned on a recent disaster, 
with the varied heroism thereby en- 


gendered. The son, praising a certain 


man’s brave conduct, opined that he 
could never have so acted. Mother 
smiled. 

“Oh, yes, I think you could, dear,” she 
answered. “We think we can’t do and 
bear lots of things that are quite pos- 
sible when they come to us. I think 
human beings can always do and bear 
what they must, and it isn’t the doing 
or the bearing that hurts; it’s the being 
scared and complaining. I’ve always tried 
not to complain, but if I had my life to 
live over, I’d try not to be so frightened. 
So many of the things I’ve dreaded have 
never come to me, and I’ve managed to 
endure the others. Of course,” with the 
slow, sweet blush of old age, “I never 
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could have done anything heroic, but 
I’ve had some hard things to go thru.” 

“Your sister Alice and I were talking, 
the other day,” she went on, presently, 
“and she thinks she could never bring 
herself to go so far from home with any 
man as I went with your father, that 
she couldn’t stand what I did when we 
were first married. But I tell her she 
could if he had to, and it wouldn’t be 
too hard if she had love enough to sus- 
tain her. That’s why I’ve had such a 
happy life, sonnie; I loved your father 
so much, and I’ve been so happy in you 
children, so proud of you! Life isn’t too 
hard, unless we’re trying to shirk things, 
or are lonely. I’ve always kept going be- 
cause I’ve had so much to do.” 

Silence fell between them, and by and 
by Mother, tired with the unwonted talk 
and excitement, dropt into the light, easy 
sleep of advanced years. Son, watching 
her, smiled oddly. It had come to him, 
suddenly, how much he was losing in not 
seeing more of his mother, how little he 
had really known her all his life. 

The Benjamin of the family, born 
when the hardest times were over, he 
had not shared in the severest household 
struggles, and Mother always had be- 
lieved in keeping trouble from the chil- 
dren. But, of course, he had known, 
vaguely, of those hard early trials, and 
now, like a panorama, he saw what his 
mother—this little, delicate mother—had 
borne and endured. 

He thought of his own luxurious life, 
steam heated, rubber tired, cushioned, 
and contrasted it with the life that had 
so ripened and sweetened Mother. He 
dreaded heat and cold alike, managed 
never to be long subjected to them; she 
had. suffered freezing cold on the Mis- 
souri farm and the small country house 
of his infancy, suffered awful heat in 
the tropics, in Western Kansas, in that 
Illinois mining town where she had so 
bravely battled wth poverty and despair. 
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fle shrank from an hour’s loneliness, 
tock a drink:or went to the theater if 
even threatened with depression, he had 
known no crucial bereavement or sor- 
row; she had been soul sick, heart hun- 
gry, lonely—starvingly, smilingly lonely 
—-thru long years. 

He demanded “something to deader 
the pain” of the merest toothache. What 
had she not suffered in silence? Fire, 
shipwreck, child-bearing, operations, 
long terms of rheumatic misery, of drag- 
ging weakness and weariness, of recur- 
rent agony balanced by alternations of 
dull distress, but who had heard her 
moan or grumble? He loved his work, 
but he insisted upon frequent holidays 
and the bugbear of “overwork” was ever 
before him. She had never loved house- 
keeping—somehow he knew it!—but 
when had she rested at all? 

Suddenly he knew, too, the secret of 
her cool courage, the smiling bravery he 
had always believed instinctive if not 
unconscious. Suddenly he realized what 
that quiet courage had cost her, how in 
her secret heart she had always been 
afraid. 

Soldiers are pensioned, justly enough, 
for the brave deeds they are paid to ren- 
der. But mothers—splendid heroism at 
their hands is unrecognized because so 
general, so unassuming, “as natural as 
life.” 

A great wave of tenderness swept over 
Son, sitting there regarding Mother’s 
quiet face and folded, work-worn hands, 
tenderness mixt with new and reveren- 
tial comprehension, tenderness not un- 
mixt with wonder. Mother looked so lit- 
tle fitted for her long tale of doughty 
deeds. Yet he knew that should need 
arise her future would be as silently 
brave and unselfish as her past. 

“And she’s always been so little,” he 
pondered, watching her calm breath rise 
and flow gently, “so little and so 
scared!” 

Chicago, I[ll:nois. 





With Edison in His Laboratory 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


[ We have the best of reasons for thinking 
that our readers admire Mr. Edison. When 
we asked them whom they considered the 
most useful and nearly indispensable man 
in the United States his name headed the 
list, as reported in our issue of May 1. 
About nine-tenths of the ballots included 
him. Under the circumstances we felt jus- 
tified in asking him for an article for THE 
INDEPENDENT, but he replies as follows: 

Modesty forbids any comments on my 
part concerning the result of the poll of 
your readers. The only thing that troubles 
me is the fear (in which my wife shares) 
that if these things keep up I may get a 
swelled head. When I look over the list of 
names of those for whom your readers have 
voted, I am at a loss to express my feelings 
concerning the honor they have done me. 

It would afford me pleasure to comply 
with your request by writing an article for 
THE INDEPENDENT if it were not that I am 
overwhelmed with work of great impor- 
tance and for which I have been obliged to 
lay aside many pressing matters. As it is, 
I am already working from eighteen to 
twenty hours a day, and it is simply im- 
possible for me to lay aside the matters I 
have on hand, as they require uninterrupted 
attention. I must therefore ask you to kind- 
ly excuse me in the circumstances. 

Yours very truly, THos. A. EDISON. 

Orange, New Jersey, May 1, 1918. 

This is a disappointment and we do not 
see why Mr. Edison could not just as well 
cut down for our benefit on the four or six 
hours that he wastes in sleep and recrea- 
tion. But the next best thing to an article 
by Mr. Edison is an article about him and 
here it is——Ep1rTor.] 


Thomas A. Edison’s name has been 
associated with so many successful in- 
ventions—inventions of such wide com- 
mercial use that their name is on every 
tongue—that a new one attracts no spe- 
cial attention in one quarter, while in 
others it instantly arouses interest and 
speculation. Perhaps the reason of this 
is that the uninterested ones merely 
shrug their shoulders with an “I told you 
so,” and let it pass at that, while those 
interested in great industrial and com- 
mercial changes hold their breath and 
wonder what new revolution the wizard 
is about to make in present-day condi- 
tions. 

His latest wonder-working creation, he 
promises, will revolutionize moving pic- 
ture exhibitions. Every one knows that 
Edison and many other inventors have 


been at work for some time past on a 
device that would perfectly synchronize 
sound and action by means of the phono- 
graph and the moving picture machine. 
Such an achievement would mean that 
the smallest town or village could have 
grand opera, plays, lectures and repro- 
ductions of the world’s best dramas at a 
cost of five or ten cents. They could listen 
to, as well as see, the great singers and 
actors in their interpretation of the 
masterpieces. 

The realization of this dream—and 
most of our readers have already seen 
it partially realized—depends for its ful- 
filment upon two small, delicate ma- 
chines. One is a device which synchro- 
nizes the words of the phonograph and 
the pictures of the ordinary instrument 
for projecting moving photographs on a 
screen. So perfectly is this little elec- 
trical device adjusted that the picture 
cannot deviate a fraction of a second 
from the sound. The operator of the pro- 
jector, moreover, cannot turn the pic- 
tures on faster than the words, and if he 
slows down too much an indicator warns 
him of the fact. 

The other device which brought about 
success is an improved needle and plate 
of the phonograph used for recording 
the words of actors and players. To 
record accurately all the different sounds 
on a stage full of actors so there would 
be no blurring of sounds in the repro- 
duction has always been difficult. One of 
the annoying things has been to elim- 
inate the echo of the speakers. The faith- 
ful little phonograph recorded this just 
as well as the words of the speakers, and 
the echoes nearly always spoilt the effect 
in the reproduction. The larger the 
stage and the more numerous the actors, 
the more annoying the echoes proved. 

It is said that 12,000,000 persons go 
to the moving picture exhibitions a day 
—simply to see a play or drama. Now 
that they can hear the words of the 
actors in the scenes it may be assumed 
that this big army will tend to increase 
rapidly. So Edison’s newest creation may, 
like his storage battery, his Portland 
cement houses, his phonograph, his in- 
numerable inventions pertaining to elec- 
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tric lighting and the telephone, prove of 
inestimable interest and benefit to the 
multitudes. 

In a general way the wizard of Menlo 
Park has always had the common man in 
view in making his inventions. Perhaps, 
some will say, because he was shrewd 
enough to realize that anything which 
appealed to the multitude would prove 
the greatest commercial success. Edison 
says that it is a more altruistic view of 
the question that concerns him. 

When he was experimenting with his 
cement-poured houses he said: “What I 
want to do is to build something cheap 
and durable for the poor man and his 
family—the laboring man who cannot 
afford to pay much for his house. The 
wealthy do not count, for they can buy 
any kind of a house they want.” 

Likewise, the other day, in an inter- 
view, he said: “The poor man with a 
family is the man who has my sympathy, 
and is the man for’ whom I am working. 
The man who earns $2.75 a day and who 
has a wife and two or three children 
cannot afford to pay $2 a seat for a per- 
formance. There are 1000 such men to 
the man who can afford to pay $2 a seat. 
That is the thing I have thought of long, 
and that now is possible. The best of 
literature and the best of music with a 
living picture can now be presented to 
the poorest persons at a cheap price.” 

Altho a comparatively old man today, 
Edison is probably one of the hardest 
working men in the world, and he has 
more dynamic force than most men 
under forty. His mind is seething with 
ideas and problems, and he is never so 
happy as when wrestling with them. 
When he reached sixty he announced 
that he was going to take a rest hence- 
forth, but only recently he spent twenty- 
four continuous hours of labor in his 
laboratory without food or sleep—hot on 
the trail of an elusive idea. 

“T never abandon a good idea,” he said, 
with a smile, when he was asked recently 
if he had abandoned his early idea of 
harnessing the tides for man’s benefit. 
The force of this remark from a man 
like Edison may be better understood if 
we recall that he spent ten years working 
on his storage battery, and made 50,000 
distinct experiments before he was satis- 
fied with it, and as he said the other day 
in speaking of his new moving picture 
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machine, “I have been working and 
thinking of this invention for thirty-four 
years.” Think of the patience and perse- 
verance, of the faith in one’s ideas, that 
will carry a man thru more than half a 
life time of thought on one such problem. 

To know Edison you must visit his 
laboratories in Orange, where he pre- 
sides over an establishment employing 
five thousand persons, with a weekly 
payroll ranging from forty to sixty thou- 
sand dollars a week. That may not be 
as large as industrial establishments go 
today, but Edison’s plant is not so 
much a manufacturing establishment as a 
patent factory. Ideas rather than articles 
are manufactured there. 

Strictly speaking, it is a series of lab- 
oratories, each devoted to some special 
line of work. As you pass from one to 
another you will perceive in a corner of 
a well-lighted room a small desk and 
chair, with a small pile of books or mem- 
orandum papers. The books are full of 
carefully written notes and analyses of 
what is going on in that particular lab- 
oratory. Edison is the bookkeeper who 
attends to these written details and illus- 
trations. He can tell you instantly all 
that has happened or likely to happen in 
that laboratory. He has the informa- 


‘tion and data right before him, and he 


“balances the books” each day. 

But new inventions in the Edison pat- 
ent factory are not made off-hand nor 
perfected in a day. That is not the wiz- 
ard’s method. They must be tested and 
tried out with every possible chance of 
failure or success. Nothing goes from 
the factory with Edison’s stamp on it 
until it is about as perfect as he can 
make it. So the germ of an idea may ap- 
pear in the brain of one of his assist- 
ants, but in all probability it is so 
changed, twisted, distorted and improved 
by the master mind before it leaves the 
factory that the original creator would 
barely recognize it. 

The germ of an idea may occur to Edi- 
son, too. He is not afraid to tell of it or 
to put his assistants at work on it. One is 
directed to experiment with it along one 
line, a second along another. Sometimes 
these tests and experiments go on for 
months and years, then the results are 
compared. It is just as possible that they 
will all be condemned and thrown in the 
scrap heap as that they will be accepted. 
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One day Mr. Edison entered the pat- 
ent factory with his face wreathed in 
smiles. “I have discovered it!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“What have you discovered?” asked 
one of his engineers. 

“The one thing necessary to perfect 
the storage battery,” was the answer. 
“Cancel the whole lot already made.” 

“But,” stammered the engineer, “they 
represent thousands and thousands of 
dollars in actual orders.” ; 

“Never mind. Scrap the whole lot. I 
have discovered the one thing necessary 
to perfect the battery, and not one of 
those already made must leave the shop.” 

That is Edison’s idea of thoroness. He 
does not care to present to the world his 
half-perfected articles. 

“Is the new motion picture machine 
perfect?” he was asked. 

“Is it perfect?” he answered quickly. 
“By no means. Nothing that, I know of is 
perfect. Every man needs a doctor once 
in a while to fix him up, and anything 
I might invent could not be equal to a 
human being.” 

Experiment! experiment! experiment 
all the time! That is Edison’s motto, 
and in the laboratories the hum of the 
motor, the clank of hammer and the 
seething’ of the chemical retort are in the 
interests of experiment rather than of 
manufacturing. Near the plant is a 
short stretch of the worst road in the 
world. It is filled with ruts, mud, rocks, 
and all imaginable obstacles. This is the 
testing road for vehicles driven by the 
storage battery of the inventor. It would 
seem that a wagon good for 6000 miles 
of ordinary road would be shaken to 
pieces on three hundred miles of this 
roadway, but Edison’s wagon must run 
continuously 2000 miles here without a 


single mishap to qualify it for approval. 


Something like $45,000 have been spent 
in vehicles to run over this road, and still 
the experiments go on regardless of cost. 
When something breaks, that particular 
part of the vehicle is studied with a view 
to improving it so it will not give way 
the -second time. 

“Edison is always looking for trouble,” 
his workmen say, and that is just what 
he is doing—looking for the trouble be- 
fore the thing leaves his factory; when 
he is thru looking very few will be able 
to find any. 
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At another time Edison was trying out 
some of the great singers of the world. 
That is, he was listening to their singing 
as reproduced by his phonograph. They 
were the highest priced singers in the 
whole world, some of them costing sev- 
eral thousand dollars for a single exhibi- 
tion. But Edison was indifferent to that. 
“Throw it out!” he would say when some 
slight flaw in the disk records caught his 
ears. It mattered not if it was a Caruso, 
a Homer or a Melba. If the disk was not 
perfect he would not let it go out of his 
factory. 

Perhaps he is the only man who has 
ever “turned down” nearly all of the 
great singers of the world. To the “Old 
Man” they mean nothing. Five hundred 
of them were rejected at one time. 

Edison is one of the pleasantest men 
in the world to meet—kind, sympathetic 
and bubbling over with. humor. His 
deafness, instead of making him irrita- 
ble, only serves to soothe and quiet his 
nerves. “It is possible,” he said, “that 
all the noise of the city and factory would 
annoy me if I was not deaf to most of it. 
As it is I escape much of it.” So he 
considers what many would count a 
great affliction a blessing in disguise. In 
spite of his deafness, however, he can 
detect errors and mistakes reproduced 
in the phonograph. Chuckling softly to 
himself, he said when he -had ordered a 
lot of disk records to be destroyed: 

“People may think some of these folks 
are great singers. Lots of little defects 
don’t sound in the concert hall, but when 
they come out of that hole they do! They 
can’t fool my phonograph! I’ve got 
them!” 

Edison is the grand old man of inven- 
tion and science. Some call him the 
greatest man of the world living today. 
Others look upon him as a sort of myth 
or trade-mark, whose name is used to 
stamp all good things that come from the 
patent office at Orange. But he is neither 
one thing nor the other; he is all things 
in one. A glutton for work, with a brain 
of almost inconceivable capacity for 
ideas, a simple, democratic old man who 
cares no more for show and ostentation 
than the simplest among us, he is typical 


of what we like to consider the ideal 


American. He is a dynamic force charged 
with about a million volts. 
New York City. 
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THE GREAT GATUN DAM 
This is more a hill than a wall, composed, like the hills around it, of rock, sand and clay. It is a mile 
and a half long and half a mile broad at the base. On the right is the artificial lake of 164 square miles in the 
valley of the Chagres River covering the ancient village of Gatun. 


THE GATES OF GATUN 


A view of the lower lock chamber looking south, showing the gates as they would open to a ship coming 
in from the Atlantic. The higher chamber of the lock is seen in the background. The gates of the Panama 
Canal are the largest ever made. Each leaf is sixty-five feet wide, from forty-seven to eighty-two feet high 
and weighs from 390 to 730 tons. They are constructed with water-tight compartments so as almost to float 
in the water. 
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THE EMERGENCY DAM 
The critics of the lock plan have foretold disaster thru the breaking of a lock gate by some mismanaged 
liner which would drain the water from the lake and put the Canal out of commission for months. To prevent 
this the emergency dam has been provided, consisting of a steel lattice gate which can be swung across the 
entrance to the upper lock. Into this steel plates can be lowered one by one until the water is shut off. In 
the picture the upper tier of plates is being placed in position. 











THE LOCKS AT GATUN 
A view of the lower chambers looking north toward the Atlantic entrance, and showing the gates ajar. 
» locks are constructed in duplicate so that one set can be used for lowering and the other for raising 
els at the same time. On the dividing wall may be seen the cogwheel track for the electric locomotives 
used in towing vessels thru the locks. 











Round about Roaring Hollow range the 
everlasting hills; a rocky wall, so high 
and complete that the stranger, without, 
wonders how he will ever get in, and he, 
within, almost despairs of ever getting 
out. Yet, back and forth, up to, thru and 
over a narrow gap winds a rough and 
narrow road. By its side, half way be- 
tween the top of the Gap and‘ the bottom 
of the Hollow, there bursts out of the 
mountainside the noisy stream that has 
given Gap and Hollow their distinctive 
name. 

A peaceful place, the Gap. You may 
pass thru it summer and winter alike, 
hearing and seeing nothing more omin- 
ous than the wild hurrah, and joyous 
dance of the freed water. But Big Bill 
Postle says “thar was a killin’ up thar 
oncet,” and as Big Bill’s word is taken 
at its face value wherever he is known, 
and he claims to have been an eye-wit- 
ness of the deed, its story may be worth 
retelling. 

Big Bill’s farm lay where he could 
see the road leave the mountain and en- 
ter the valley. He was Big Bill to dis- 
tinguish him from Fat Bill, and Short 
Bill, and Towhead Bill; all of them Pos- 
tles, and all of them living in Roaring 
Hollow. He was big in the perpendicular, 
for he measured six feet, seven inches 
in his natural socks. 

His story begins with a certain day, 
when, for half of the forenoon he had 
watched the road, while driving furrows 
to the east; the other half he had turned 
his back upon it and driven furrows to 
the west, his long, thin face continuing 
to wear the same uneasy, apprehensive 
look. He gee’d his mules about a chestnut 
stump at last, halted them, and extracted 
what had been a mighty plug of tobacco 
from the pocket of his jeans trousers. 
At sight of its reduced condition, his 
apprehension became real alarm. 

“Hi chucky! ’taint posserble I’ve 
chawed all that sense breakfus’? Well, 
sir! I been studyin’ in my mind what to 
do ’bout Holly Shellto and Preacher Jone, 
and taggin’ “long behind these hyar 
mewls, with no more notion what they 
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Author of “The End of the Feud,” “Will o’ the Wind,” “Bear and Bee-tree,”’ etc. 






or me was a-doin’ than ef we-all had beer 
in Chiny.” 

He put the remnant into his mouth, 
let the plow-lines drop, and, leaning over 
a near-by fence, spat copiously on the 
hither side of the boundary. Then he 
rested his arms on the top rail, and gazed 
up the road for some time, without mov- 
ing anything but his jaws. Presently 
there was the distant sound of a power- 
ful voice, raised in song, and making 
itself heard above the noise of the cata- 
ract. Big Bill straightened himself hur- 
riedly up. 

“It’s him, by thunder! Lord forgive 
me for cussin’, but there’ll sure be hell 
to pay if he’s in the Hollow when Holly 
comes back. Did that ornery Toglas for- 
get to tell him, or ain’t he seed Toglas, 
or is he so dad-burned sot that he’s com- 
in’ anyhow?” 

Fast and tumultuously worked the 
lean jaws. The rider, who came singing 
down the narrow road, did so at the risk 
of his life; moreover, no man, in all Big 
Bill’s limited world, so commanded the 
long mountaineer’s affectionate esteem. 

Up and down and out and in among 
the mountains rode the Reverend Jonah 
Dunbar, circuit-rider, evangelist, plain 
man and brother. Gifted with a magnifi- 
cent physique, a voice of great power, a 
genuine love for humanity, and zeal for 
the conversion of sinners, he was the 
best-loved, best-hated and most success- 
ful itinerant preacher within a circuit of 
a hundred miles. On down the road he 
came, waking the echoes on every side. 
“O, how happy are they, 

Who their Saviour obey, and have laid 
And have laid up their treasure above! 
Howdy, Brother Postle, howdy?” 

“Howdy, Sir, howdy?” responded Big 
Bill. Without releasing the preacher’s 
hand, he asked, in a hoarse whisper, 
“Didn’t you see Toglas Johnson yestid- 
day?” 

“Why, no, Brother Postle; I hav’n’t 
seen Toglas for two weeks or more. I’ve 
been over to Plum Orchard, holding 
meetings. What’s happened to Toglas, 
anything worse than common?” 
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“T told him to tell ye,” the whisper was 
so hoarse it fairly hist, “that Holly 
Shellto was in the Hollow, threat’nin’ 
to shoot ye on sight. He’s been to his 
uncle’s for a day or two, but he’s liable 
to be back any minit.” 

“Dear, dear!” said the circuit-rider 
cheerfully; “I been thinking for some 
time I’d have to take Holly ’cross my 
knee. Last time I preached at Gum Gap 
school house, he racketed round till I was 
plumb forced to call him by name, and 
tell him to shet up, or clear out. Pity a 
bright boy like Holly’s got to making 
himself a public nuisance.” 

“You told him that, didn’t ye?” hist 
Big Bill. 

“Reckon I did. I speak out pretty sharp 
sometimes, when they get too smart- 
Alicky. It’s agin the law to disturb a re- 
ligious meeting, and Holly knows that 
as well as I do.” 

“You told him, too, that he was a dis- 
grace to the mother that bore him,” per- 
sisted the hoarse whisper. 

“Whew! did I say that?” the reverend 
speaker looked somewhat  abashed. 
“Rubbed it in, didn’t 1? But he plumb 
deserved every word of it, Brother Pos- 
tle. His mother was a godly woman.” 

“*Course he deserved it,” said Big 
Bill, dropping into his natural tone. “I 
ain’t disputin’ his deserts, and no one 
else won’t thet knows Holly. But he 
thought a heap of his mother, and he’s 
drinkin’ himself ugly enough to do what 
he says he will.” 

“Well, it isn’t the first time I’ve heard 
something similar,” said the evangelist 
calmly. “It’s a way folks have of owning 
up. Threats don’t worry me much; Holly, 
nor nobody else can end life, unless it’s 
the Lord’s will; and if ’tis His will, why 
Jone Dunbar ’Ill be the last fellow to say 
‘No.’ Much obliged to you, Brother Pos- 
tle, for putting me on my guard, and if 
I have to spank Holly for disturbing my 
meetings, why I shall spank him—that’s 
on” 

“Good Lord!” said Big Bill, disgust 


and admiration blended in his tone, “I — 


ain’t disputin’ that you kin spank him, 
oncet you lay hold on him; but a bullet 
kin hop faster than any two-hunderd- 
pound man, ef he is spry. Now you go 
straight out of the Hollow and stay out 
till Holly gets sobered down; that’s what 
we-all are sayin’.” 
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The Reverend Jonah rose rigid in his 
saddle; his eyes gleamed with the fight- 
er’s fire. There was a sudden relaxing, 
and his broad chest heaved with a long 
sigh. 

“Well, sir, the old Adam in me never 
wanted anything worse than to stay 
right here, and let Holly Shellto, or any 
other of the devil’s children, do their 
pesky meanest, but I promised to hold 
a week’s meeting at the Forks, begin- 
ning with tonight, and I’ve got to keep 
my word. When the week’s up, I’ll be 
back for my regular turn in the Hollow. 
Good day, Brother Postle.” 

He rode on, sitting stern and straight, 
Big Bill following him with gloomy re- 
gard. “Thar he goes; mad’s a wet hen 
’cause he’s got to go; not another such 
preached in a hunderd mile. Have him 
waylaid and shot by a mis’able whelp 
like Holly Shellto—by gum! I’ll talk to 
Holly myself.” 

Which he did at the first opportunity, 
and: after this unwise fashion; “Look 
a-here, Holly Shellto, you that are brag- 
gin’ so brash about what you aim to do, 
let me tell you what a dozen of us are 
aimin’ to do. Set you swingin’ from the 
nearest tree five minutes after you’ve 
pinted your gun at preacher Jone, 
whether you hit or miss. And that’s the 
word with the bark on.” 

Now Big Bill was not given to threat- 
enings or slaughter, and a sober man 
would have known that he meant what 
he said. But Holly Shellto’s youthful 
recklessness, fired by the added reckless- 
ness of mountain whisky, was made only 
the more furious in its resolve. Thence- 
forward he haunted the Gap, since thru 
it the circuit-rider must return when his 
meetings at the Forks were over. The 
return was delayed, for the meetings 


. were thronged from the beginning, and 


Holly boasted openly that he had scared 
Preacher Jone out of the Hollow for 
good; secretly he continued to watch the 
road, knowing his boast untrue. 

Big Bill put the plow-lines into: the 
hands of his oldest son, took his rifle 
from the corner by the stick-and-clay 
chimney, and renewed the woodcraft of 
his youth. Indian blood was said to flow 
in the veins of the Postles; in spite of 
his inches, the long mountaineer could 
slip thru underbrush, and over stones 
without snapping a twig, or turning a 
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pebble. Thus the watcher was watched 
in his turn. Yet, when, long afterward, 
Bill first began to tell the story, he al- 
ways declared: 

“Somebody, a heap bigger’n any of us, 
took a hand in thet business from the 
start. For I had my gun up ’fore Holly 
h’isted his, and the’ wouldn’t nare one of 
"em leggo.” 

The meetings at the Forks continued 
for nearly three weeks, and when they 
closed, every male and female of “knowl- 
edgeable age” had received the right 
hand of fellowship, and been baptized in 
a neighboring pool. Thereupon the Rev- 
erend Jonah, on his big, brown horse, 
fared forth toward Roaring Hollow, 
singing like a conqueror: 

“My soul mounted higher 
On a chariot of fire, 
Nor did envy Elijah his sect.” 

Nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than Holly Shellto and his 
threats, yet midway of the Gap, as he 
entered it, Sheilto lay hid in the under- 
brush, revolver in hand. 

The big horse stept on a pebble and 
stumbled, as the murderer took aim; in 
the effort to recover himself, the girth 
strained loose, and the rider, feeling the 
saddle slip, kicked his feet from the 
ground stirrups and slid to the ground. 
The sight of his enemy so fully in his 
power roused in Shellto a fierce desire to 
fiaunt his triumph in the victim’s face; 
to see the gray eyes that had made him 
quail more than once, quail in their turn. 
When the Reverend Jonah looked up at 
the sound of a step, he looked full into 
the muzzle of a pistol. 

“T’ve got you now, Jone Dunbar,” the 
murderer shouted; “I’ve got you now!” 

A little later, he came to himself, lying 
flat on his back in the middle of the 
rond. Not far away the Reverend Jonah 
sat on a stone, thoughtfully examining 
the pistol; Shellto raised himself with 
some difficulty to a sitting position; felt 
of an eye that was fast closing, and of a 
jaw that seemed to wobble as he moved 
it in the feeble inquiry, “Did she kick?” 

“No, Holly,” the circuit-rider answered 
grimly; “T hit.” 

“Sit right where you are, son, for the 
next ten minutes,” he continued, “and 
thank the Lord that neither of us has 
killed t’other. I’ve been hearing for some 
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time that you aimed to try this, but I 
said I wasn’t particularly scared so long 
as you didn’t double-up on me, or shoot 
from behind, and I reckoned you was 
man enough not to do either.” 

Shellto winced, but, aside from the re- 
volver, he knew himself no match for the 
man, who held it. With one arm about 
his knees, and the other supporting 
his aching jaw, he remained sullenly 
silent. 

“It’s queer to sit here, looking at you 
now, and remember when you weren’t 
much higher than a hop-toad, Holly,” 
mused the Reverend Jonah. “Fine, 
bright little kid, you were—used to come 
to the basket-meetings with your ma and 
the other children. They were like the 
rest of the young ones, skidderin’ about 
everywhere under folk’s feet, but I no- 
ticed you never got so fur from her that 
you couldn’t hear her speak your name, 
even when she only said it above her 
breath. 

“I knew her before she married your 
pa,” the speaker’s yoice was almost ten- 
derly reminiscent; “as pretty a girl as 
ever lived; eyes like the sky up yonder, 
and hair that always wanted to curl. But 
you young ones kept coming along close 
together—a raft of you; your father 
wasn’t very forehanded, and everything 
a woman could do to help, she did. So 
her pretty skin got dark and wrinkled; 
she hadn’t time only to pull her pretty 
hair back into a tight knot, and it took 
so much making and patching for the 
rest of you that her clothes got thinner 
and fewer, till she caught the cold that 
killed her. Yet her eyes never faded; 
they were the bluest blue eyes I ever 
saw. They—-sit still there, Holly; I ain’t 
half thru with you yet.” 

“Then you talk to me and leave her 


alone,” growled the man in the road. 


“This here fuss is between you and me; 
she’s got nothin’ to do with it.” 

“And what’s the fuss about, Holly? 
Tell me that.” 

“You know well enough, damn you. 
You’ve said things to me and of me that 
I won’t stand from no man.” 

“Lies or truth, Holly; tell me that.” 

“It don’t make no difference which. 
No man’s goin’ to say ’em and live.” 

“Do you reckon I’m the only one that 
says them?” 
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“You’re the only one that’s said ’em 
to my face.” 

“So you think that shooting one un- 
armed man’|l stop all the hard talk about 
you?” 

“Tt’ll stop their sayin’ it out loud.” 

“Will it? And what about you, Holly?” 
the preacher’s eyes began to glitter. 
“What would happen to you?” 

“What do I care,” Shellto muttered; 
“you’d be done with.” 


“Maybe—so far as this world goes. 
But you—you might have to meet them 
loving eyes of your mother’s that always 
shone so when she talked of you. Why, 
she was hoping you’d be a preacher of 
the gospel yourself some day, Holly; she 
told me so. ‘I’ve got $8 put away toward 
starting him to school, Brother Dunbar,’ 
she whispered to me when she couldn’t 
speak out loud. Sit still, I tell you—sit 
still.” 


“And I tell you I won’t, less’n you quit 
talkin’ about her,” cried Shellto, who had 
half risen. “Leave her alone. This here’s 
just between you and me.” 


“Is it? Look here, Holly Shellto, if 
shooting me would stop—not folks’s tell- 
ing of the hard things you do, but your 
doing of ’em, I’d throw you this gun 
right now. I could meet your mother 
then and say to her, ‘Bertha, I’ve saved 
your boy.’ And the way she’d look at me, 
and what she’d say to God and the angels 
would make joy for me thruout all eter- 
nity. But suppose you had killed me as 
you meant to just now, Holly—what 
then? What then?” 

A tremor past over the crouching 
figure; the sullen head droopt. 

“For without,” said the preacher in 
his deepest tones, “without are liars, and 
dogs—and murderers. She’s inside, but 
without— Stand up, Holly Shellto.” 


As if the act were by no volition of 
his own, Shellto staggered to his feet. 
Dunbar put both hands on the shrinking 
shoulders, and raised his own weather- 
beaten face toward the sky. 

“O Christ,” he prayed, “oh Savior of 
a lost world, save this boy for the sake 
of his mother, who died praying for him. 
Help him to become the man she lotted 
on having him, and what YOU aimed he 
should be. Show him what his heart is, 
and what her’s was. Do what seems good 
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to Thee with my life, but save his soul. 
Amen—Here’s your gun, Holly.” 

He put it into the limp hand, drew 
back a step and folded his arm. Involun- 
tarily Shellto’s fingers closed about the 
weapon; then he hurled it from him into 
the ravine below, and fell on his knees. 

“O God!” he cried with a strangling 
gasp, “O, Maw, oh, Maw! God—her God, 
be merciful—be merciful to me a sin- 
ner!” 


It seemed very strange to all his 
anxious friends, except one, that the 
Reverend Jonah made the round of his 
pastoral visits in and about Roaring Hol- 
low, apparently quite unmindful of the 
threats that had been made against his 
life. When asked, “‘Hain’t you seen Holly 
Shellto this trip?” he promptly replied, 
much to their surprize, “Surely. Me and 
Holly howdyed each other in the Gap the 
day I come back from the Forks.” 

Usually the statement would follow, 
“Why, he’s been swearin’ to shoot ye on 
sight,” and the circuit-rider would re- 
spond with a hearty laugh, “Who— 
Holly? Poh, I knew his folks before he 
was born. I s’pose he did splutter over 
what I said to him in meeting, but I tell 
you right now, Holly’s going to surprize 
us all some day.” 

The surprize was not long in coming. 
Holly himself did not appear in the Hol- 
low, but the almost unbelievable report 
arrived that he had quit drinking, and 
was attending one of the mountain mis- 
sion schools, where he did good work 
and remained for two years. Later, he 
became part owner of a hardware store 
in a thriving railroad town measuring 
his business and his life by a rule that 
was emphasized over nineteen hundred 
years ago, and is, therefore, considered 
antiquated by many. 

I feel sure that Big Bill Postle is re- 
sponsible for the tradition of a murder 
in Roaring Gap, for when he felt free 
to tell the story, he always ended it thus, 
“Yes, sir; ther was a killin’ up thar in 
the Gap, fur I seen hit, but it wa’n’t 
Preacher Jone that was slaughtered and 
buried thar—not by a long shot. No, sir; 
he’s preachin’ yit, harder’n ever, and 
Holly Shellto’s young ones all call him 
‘Grandad.’ ” 

Westerville, Ohio. 
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The negro problem usually looks very 
different as seen thru the eyes of a black 
man and of a white man. Prof. Kelly 
Miller, of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, contributed to our issue of August 
7 a vision of his race, past and future, 
under the title of “I See and Am Satis- 
fied.” To this we have received a reply 
in the same rhapsodical form: 


THE ANSWER OF THE SOUTH. 


I see the African savage as he basks in 
the sunshine of his sensual bliss, drinks his 
palmy wine and is happy. 

I see the slave hunter of New England, 
impelled by thirst of gold, as he entraps his 
simple-minded victim in the snares of bond- 
age for greed, by guile and force. 

I see the horrors of the middle passage, 
his red blood and his whitened bones. 

I see him sold to the Southland for money, 
which goes into the pockets of New Eng- 
land slave traders, and see him labor for 
two centuries and a half in happy, requited 
toil, helping to grow the fleecy cotton. 

I see him, joyous and contented, singing 
in the moonlight, willing to lay down his 
life for Ol’ Marster or Ol’ Mistis. 

I see a proud and happy people, the most 
splendid civilization the world ever saw, 
assisted by his labor to rise upon a throne 
of beauty and of culture. 

I see the love and devotion lavished upon 
the children of the South by the splendid 
old negro “mammy.” 

I see the sons of Adam preying upon the 
weakness of a black womanhood. I see their 
bronzed and tawny brood. 

I see the patriotic solicitude of the noblest 
race of men the world ever saw helping 
those unable to help themselves to live and 
eat. 

I see the honest effort of sincere men to 
rectify a wrong commenced ane nurtured 
by their ancestors for venal 

I see the proudest chivalry t “9 ever went 
forth to battle defeating forces four times 
their number battling for principle. 

I see the Emancipation Proclamation- de- 
stroying millions, nay, billions of Southern 
property for which no compensation was 
ever received. 

I see the fell hand of the assassin drape 
the nation in mourning. 

I see the Constitution, the bulwark of 
the nation’s liberty, amended. 

I see the new citizen striving to exercize 
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his new given power. I see him led by the. 
willing hand of bosses into political paths 
he knows not how to tread. 

I see him acquiesce in the withdrawal of 
the franchise he is yet too weak to wield. 

I see his lust gain the upper hand and 
see vial of righteous wrath poured upon his 
brutish head. 

I see his body writhing in the agony of 
deserved death while his stronger black 
brothers assist in the punishment. 

I see the path of progress straightening 
out amid conflicting forces. 

I see the heart of the mighty white peo- 
ple yearning toward the soul of the negro 
bound round with ignorance and supersti- 
tion, vainglorious and lustful. 

I see advances under conflicting and dis- 
couraging circumstances. I see more Booker 
T. Washingtons, fewer Jack Johnsons. 

But I say unto the negro, be content with 
what thou canst gain by right doing; ask 
not for social equality; the white man of 
the Southland is thy best and truest friend. 

FRED TILLMAN. 

Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


It is encouraging to notice that how- 
ever different the same scenes look to 
the two observers yet they agree in end- 
ing on an optimistic note. Perhaps our 
readers have such stereoscopic vision as 
to be able to fuse these two somewhat 
divergent views into a single picture of 
solid reality. 

One of the contributors to this de- 
partment made casual reference to the 
word “nigger” as an expression of con- 
tempt. This brought to the author a 
grateful letter from Virginia: 


I am glad to read, in the current INDE- 
PENDENT, your letter about the word “nig- 
ger.’ ’ To me, a negro here in the South, 
where it is almost polite to employ the term 

“nigger”—its use by black and white alike 
is general—what you write is refreshing, 
indicating that there are still those who re- 
gard it and kindred terms as debasing. It 
is to be greatly regretted that the classes of 
people who most need to read what you 
have written are the very ones most un- 
likely to see it, for THE INDEPENDENT is 
never lurid and does not attraet them. 

Let me thank you, however, for what you 
have written. We, “the underdog,” need 
every champion we can secure. 





OPINIONS ON 


On the other hand here speaks up a 
man in Illinois whose antecedents are 
much like those of THE INDEPENDENT 
but who thinks that we ought to ignore 
any “so-called negro outrages” and “oc- 
casional acts of mob violence”: 


I enjoy THE INDEPENDENT immensely, 
but I wish it didn’t wave the “bloody shirt” 
so much and didn’t try to settle the race 
problem from New York City. My grand- 
father was a co-member of Plymouth 
Church with Henry C. Bowen, and an ar- 
dent member of the “Underground Rail- 
way,” and I inherit the strongest of aboli- 
tion ideas, but the Southerner is the best 
friend of the negro, and the sooner you 
and others realize that the better it will be 
for all. I think you are altogether too 
“quick on the trigger’ for any story of a 
so-called negro outrage and don’t realize 
that the best element of the South—those 
who are making it what it is—do all they 
can to lessen the number of occasional acts 
of mob violence. 

In the past several years your magazine 
has improved wonderfully in every way, 
but the one above referred to. ° 

“Forget it.” 

ARTHUR L, FANNING. 

Evanston, Illinois. 


A subscriber can always ask questions 
that an editor cannot answer. We have 
discussed the sugar question to the best 
of our ability on several occasions and 
now, it appears, Congress is determined 
to try it and so prove who. is right and 
who is wrong by the experimental meth- 
od, an excellent method in the labora- 
tory but rather expensive and risky 
when tried with the whole country in 
the test-tube. 


AN APPEAL TO EDITORS. 


We, the Common People, are puzzled. 
There is no use denying it any longer. True 
some of us may wisely scratch our heads 
and profess superior knowledge, but those 
of us who care to admit our own stupidity 
and ask for enlightenment must frankly 
confess that at this time we are in a seri- 
ous mess and filled with grave doubts. 

And, it all comes of that perpetual ques- 
tion, the tariff, and just now relates mostly 
to the schedule concerning sugar. 

Our magazines and leading periodicals, 
whom we have allowed to do our reasoning 
for us more and more these past years, fail 
at this time to give us the help needed, and 
even add to our burdens of mind. For in- 
stance, THE INDEPENDENT, which we have 
learned to look for with anticipation and 
to read with increasing delight, in discus- 
sing this oo schedule of the pro- 
posed tariff bill, says: “In return for this 
crippling or blotting out of industries in 
which a great number of people are inter- 
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ested, we should have a slight reduction 
of the cost of sugar, or, perhaps, no reduc- 
tion whatever, and should lose, moreover, 
$50,000,000 of yearly revenue.” 

And this editorial in THE INDEPENDENT 
comes just following the receipt by practi- 
cally all editors of a circular letter from 
the Domestic Sugar Producer’s Association 
urging that the removal of duty as proposed 
will so “lower the price of sugar” as to 
“kill” the.cane sugar industry and “seri- 
png Fay. nl if not absolutely “destroy,” 
the t sugar industry. 

The statements mix us all up, and we, 
the Common People, are befuddled and all 
we can make out of it is that it is evident 
something is wrong. For our editors say it 
will mean to the consumer only “a slight 
reduction—or perhaps no reduction at all.” 
Now, if it will not affect the price of sugar 
to the consumer, why, and how, will it affect 
the wholesale price, and why on earth will 
it Pr gall or “blot out” the sugar indus- 
try? The puzzle—part one. 

Again our editors say—THE INDEPEN- 
DENT and others—that we shall lose $50,- 
000,000 revenue a year. The puzzle to us 
Common People—part two—is who is go- 
ing to get what we lose? If we formerly 
paid each year $50,000,000 on our debts to 
the Government and we still pay it and the 
Government does not get it—well, who does? 
And if we still have to pay this $50,000,000 
each year for sugar and then we lose it in 
revenue, how much do we really lose? Is it 
true that we expend $50,000,000 and also 
lose $50,000,000 and thus are worse off than 
formerly by $100,000,000? This is the puz- 
zle—part three. 

Of course: we are clumsy mathematicians 
and unskilled logicians, but we, the Com- 
mon People, have gotten it into our heads 
that we would save that $50,000,000 to our 
own pocketbooks. And as we figure it, we, 
the Common People, will save each year 
about $2.50 per family of five, which sum 
will, of course, have to be made up by in- 
come tax, corporation tax, etc., and in place 
of coming out of the mouths of the weak 
and helpless will come out of the swollen 
riches of those well able to bear it. We, the 
Common People, are suffering from the high 
cost of living. It’s a real suffering—one 
that touches our wives and children—and 
what’s the solution of this puzzle? What 
shall we do to save this $50,000,000? We 
really cannot afford to lose it. 

Don’t try to puzzle us, for we had a 
friend once who said that you could not 
fool all of us Common People all of the 
time. We are working on the puzzle every 
day, but a frank statement of the case from 
you- would be appreciated. 


W. E. STONER. 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


The point our correspondent makes is 
a good one, but the attitude of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is not so inconsistent as it 
seems to him. Taking off the duty on 
sugar appears to us likely to injure seri- 
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ously the beet sugar industry of the 
United States as well as the cane sugar 
of Hawaii and Porto Rico, for it is 
doubtful if these can stand competition 
with the easy grown cane of Cuba. That 
we, the people as a government, will lose 
the revenue derived now from the sugar 
duty is certain. But it is not at all cer- 
tain, in fact, quite questionable, that this 
. will reduce the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer, correspondingly or even at all. 
That price is determined, like the price 
of oil, more by the refiner than the pro- 
ducer. And who will guarantee that the 
Cuban planter, or, rather, the American 
planter in Cuba, will always be consid- 
erate of our purses if he has no effective 
competition in this country? The de- 
struction of a domestic industry thru 
the removal of protection and consequent 
dependence upon the foreign producer 
often results in an increase of price to 
the consumer. 

As for questions II and III we give 
them up even tho we forfeit thereby the 
gratifying confidence in us that our cor- 
respondent has or expresses. What he is 
asking is virtually what a cautious 
statesman once referred to as “the ques- 
tion whether or not the tariff is or is 
not a tax or not.” If you hold that tariff 
duties increase the price to the consum- 
er, what are you going to do with those 
cases where a protected article sells for 
less than it does in free trade England? 
If you hold that the tariff does not bur- 
den the consumer what are you going 
to do with those cases where an article 
manufactured in this country is sold 
cheaper abroad? The ultimate incidence 
of taxation is one of the most difficult 
problems of the economist as well as of 
the Common People, and is not to be 
solved by such simple processes of arith- 
metic as our correspondent uses. 


THE CARE OF CLIPPINGS. 


Some parts of one’s reading may be com- 
pared to the carbohydrates of food elements 
—merely reading to keep up the mental 
energy—while other parts are like the pro- 
teids—they furnish the mental muscle. To 
the first part belong the current events and 
items of general and social interest; to the 
second group belong the “meatier” articles, 
the ones which command more than the first 
reading. This second group are the articles 
we will clip out and save. 

I used to save all my old papers and mag- 
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azines intact until I saw how selfish a way 
that was. Then I noted on the outside the 
ones I desired to keep and gave away the 
others, even this way the bulk was large 
compared with what I really wanted to 
keep, so now I overrule my feelinws of con- 
science at marring a printed page and clip 
out the articles 1 want to keep. I am an 
engineer, I read rapidly and am interested 
in a variety of things, so have quite an as- 
sortment of clippings all the way from a 
new demonstration in calculus to an article 
on poisonous snakes. 

These articles are now loose in a drawer 
together with various notes of my own. If 
I want one I dig thru the pile till I find it. 
This is a labor and time wasting job so I 
am writing you to see if you will describe 
the system of filing and indexing, suitable 
for an ordinary man’s simple requirements, 
which will tie these miscellaneous articles 
together and enable any one of them to be 
found readily. 

I wish to say in appreciation of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT that I like the paper because 
you take facts and boil them down to give 
the reader the most information while the 
average newspaper takes rumors and ex- 
pands them to fill up space until an ordinary 
man is unable to judge from them what is 
really true and what is the relative im- 
portance of that. 

GEORGE L. HEDGES. 

Los Angeles, California. 


The best way to take care of clippings 
is to get a vertical filing cabinet such as 
is used nowadays for correspondence in 
most offices. There are many makes on 
the market, as you will see advertised in 
the magazines. Instead, however, of the 
simple folder cover it is rather better to 
use stout manila envelopes of the same 
size, that is, a size sufficient to hold flat 
an ordinary magazine page or a large 
sheet of letter paper. For most people it 
is sufficient to file roughly by subjects 
and write on the outside of the envelop 
the names of the clippings contained. A 
more systematic way, however, is to use 
the Dewey System of Classification 
(smaller edition) published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, New York. 
This provides a number for every clip- 
ping corresponding to the numbers given 
to books in most libraries. 

Those who have to economize can save 
up the large envelopes of the same size 
that they get in their mail and file them 
in a box or drawer that fits them closely 
when standing on their edges. They can 
then be run over as rapidly as the index 
cards of a library. A thousand or more 
clippings may be made readily accessi- 
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ble in this way without any elaborate 
system of guides and numbers. The col- 
lection as it grows will form its own 
system. 

But two things are essential. First, 
every item or every topic in the envelop 
must be. noted on the outside, and when 
taken out to use elsewhere the name 
must be crost off. Second, the filing 
must be by subject, not by form or. 
source. For instance, our correspondent 
must put into his snake envelop beside 
the magazine article on poisonous snakes 
a note of his own observations of rattle- 
snake habits made when he was out 
camping, the clipping from a local paper 
giving an antidote to snake bite, the 
snapshot or printed picture of a blue 
racer, the poem of “The Cobra and the 
Child,” the letter from his friend telling 
a good snake story, and the joke from 
the funny column about the man in the 
saloon—but you’ve all heard it. Then, 
when he is called upon suddenly to de- 
liver an address before a scientific so- 
ciety or a toast at a dinner all he will 
have to do will be to snatch out the en- 
velop and he will find it all there. Other- 
wise he would have to look thru his note 
book, his photograph album, his letter 
file, the envelope marked “Poetry” and 
the envelop marked “Humorous,” if, in- 
deed, he could think of them all in the 
emergency. 

Some day when magazine publishers 
get wise—if that day ever comes—they 
will print their periodicals so that no 
two articles are back to back on the 
same leaf. Then the articles will be 
stitched together in such a way that cut- 
ting a thread at the back will separate 
them all. A Dewey number printed on 
the upper right hand corner of each ar- 
ticle will show what envelop to put it in 
if it is to be preserved and the rest of 
the articles may be thrown away or lent 
to the neighbors. Probably in that happy 
day somebody will cut the thread as soon 
as the magazine gets into the house so 
father can read about the tariff at the 
same time that sister Sue tries to ac- 
quire a taste for the Cubist pictures, 
brother Ned runs away with the debat- 
ing brief and the Kid chuckles over the 
“Pebbles.” Just think how much this 
simple contrivance would do to prevent 
family quarrels and the cultivation of 
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selfishness in some members of the circle 
and self-sacrifice in others. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 


The Japanese question is by no means 
settled to judge from the number of com- 
munications we continue to receive pro 
and con on our editorial position that a 
fair field and no favor is the true Amer- 
ican policy. Even from California we get 
some support. 


As a Californian I want to heartily com- 
mend the stand taken by THE INDEPENDENT 
on the Japanese question in this state. Cal- 
ifornians are by no means unanimously 
committed to an. anti-Japanese policy, as 
would seem’ to be the case from press re- 
ports. On the 28th of April the Los Angeles 
Ministerial Union past resolutions regret- 
ting the anti-alien agitation and requesting 
the Legislature not to pass the pending bills. 
The Pasadena News, commenting editorial- 
ly on the Collier’s article, remarked, “It is 
silly and disgraceful attitude and wholly 
unworthy of the white race.” The official 
organ of the California Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, in its May issue, condemns 
the action of the California Legislature 
under the head, “Half-Baked Law Making;” 
and goes on to affirm, “There has been no 
general demand for anti-alien legislation. 
On the contrary, the principal realty boards 
and chambers of commerce of the state 
have oe gene J condemned the Webb bill 
as foolish, spiteful and the potential cause 
of costly and needless reprisals. . . . That 
the Webb act will die by one route or the 
other is to be hoped.” 

At bottom the agitation in this state is 
only another exhibition of that old anti- 
Christian race prejudice and narrow pro- 
vincialism which has stood athwart the 
path of world progress and delayed the 
coming of human brotherhood. It is bol- 
stered up by the same hoary arguments 
about the “superiority of the white race,” 
“America for Americans,” and the horrible 
dangers of race deterioration thru inter- 
marriage. EK. M. NEALLEY. 

Santa Ana, California. 


A prominent Japanese in California 
commenting upon the article in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, July 17, on “Inter-Racial 
Amity in California” says: 


Nothing could be further from the truth 
than the current impression that the whites 
and the Japanese of this coast live in per- 
petual hostility. Personally they are good 
friends everywhere and get along in perfect 
harmony. Furthermore they respect and 
like each other. It is the recognition of this 
seemingly strange fact that leads me to 
hope in their ultimate divorce from the agi- 
tator, the mischief maker and the demagog. 














Fitness and Purpose 


It is still possible, at this late date, 
for a high church dignitary to para- 
phrase and dismiss the doctrine of evo- 
lution as the belief that men descended 
from monkeys; but the best thought of 
the age takes the fact of evolution for 
granted, and devotes itself to finding 
some kind of explanation for the process. 
The facts of life especially call for an 
explanation; this has taxed the ingenu- 
ity of the mechanists who attempted to 
comprehend the whole world in their 
formulas, no less than the teleologists 
who attempted to be rational in the ap- 
plication of their formula. The conflict 
between mechanism and purpose is in- 
deed the center of the deepest thought. 

The purpose of Professor Hobhouse’s 
book" is to reconcile the views resulting 
from an analysis of the presuppositions 
of knowledge (which he published in his 
Theory of Knowledge some seventeen 
years ago) with those obtained by a 
comprehensive study of experience, since 
he has all along felt that philosophy 
“cannot make its account without 
science.” He accepts the results of scien- 
tific study quite frankly, and uses them 
to emphasize the idea that our knowl- 
edge can never be a completed system. 
In his first book the author had come to 
an organic conception of reality, which 
was in his mind quite as distinct from 
the purposive as from the purely me- 
chanical. But later study and thought 
have convinced him that the purposive 
element is not so easily dismissed. He 
therefore makes a comprehensive review 
of the significant facts about the lines of 
development; this occupies the first part 
of the book. The nature and significance 
of mental evolution are shown to be re- 
lated to the adaptation of life to its en- 


1Development and Purpose; an ‘oy count ‘the 
Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse, Martin 
White Professor of Sociology in the University of 
London. 8vo. pp. xxix+388. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4. 
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vironment. The structure of the mind is 
described as a permanent psycho-physi- 
cal unity, including not only conscious- 
ness but all the antecedent determining 
processes—the latter involving also the 
physical—or physiological—processes of 
organisms. The general function of the 
mind, as of the nervous system; is to cor- 
relate; and the structural heredity fac- 
tors that determine the behavior of the 
organism, together with the modifica- 
tions resulting from experiences and dis- 
turbances are then discussed in the most 
general terms. The relation of society to 
the development of thought is well set 
forth, and the development of religious 
and scientific motives in the evolution of 
mind with subsequent reaction of the 
consciousness upon the environment are 
discussed rather thoroly. The conceptual 
reconstruction with the fallacies to 
which it is exposed, the experimential 
reconstruction, the practical adjustment 
or the moral side of man, are examined 
in their development, and lead to the 
conception of the spiritual as the mov- 
ing force in the development. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the conditions of development. We may 
not assume an automatic law of pro- 
gress which can be depended upon to in- 
sure mankind’s advance to higher 
things; we must enquire into the causes 
of development. Development is shown to 
consist in the growth of mind, as the 
organ for securing complete harmony, 
not only between a system, such as an 
organism, and its environment, but also 
between the parts of a system, as a so- 
ciety. But mind is purposive and comes 
to control thru its purposes; tho the pur- 
pose of organism is internal, as distin- 
guished from the external purpose of the 
creator of a machine, for example. The 
growth of harmony. which is the pur- 
pose of evolution, involves the perma- 
nent activity of a Mind—which is not, 
however, to be confused with the Omni- 
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potent in any way; this mind, something 
transcending the minds of individuals, is 
itself a product of evolution, and its pur- 
poses develop with it. In this account 
then, teleology and mechanism are not 
set over against each other: the se- 
quences in a series are related mechanic- 
ally, but there is a growing purpose in 
the system of reality that impels the 
whole toward a realization of harmony. 

From an entirely different approach, 
Professor Henderson? comes also to the 
conclusion that some kind of teleology is 
a necessary associate of mechanism. In 
this book the difficulty of reconciling the 
phenomena of life with some principle 
of order is shown to have been first sur- 
mounted by Darwin’s principle of selec- 
tion. This point of view, and most of the 
subsequent studies on the subject of or- 
ganic evolution, have taken for granted 
the physical environment as something 
ultimate, and have treated the evolution 
of organisms as a process of adjustment 
to this environment. Many have pointed 
out that a different environment might 
result in different organisms; indeed, a 
part of the problem to be solved is the 
adaptation of organisms to the variety 
of environments that actually exist upon 
the earth. Dr. Henderson goes into an 
analysis of the question—which must 
have occurred to every thoughtful stu- 
dent of biology—“To what extent, and in 
what forms, would life exist if the phy- 
sical and chemical properties of the sur- 
roundings were radically different?” 
First of all it is of course necessary to 
define life in a way that would permit 
of its recognition under forms radically 
different from those with which we are 
familiar. For this purpose Dr. Hender- 
son analyses life and reduces it to its 
lowest terms as a complex, enduring sys- 
tem capable of self-regulation and un- 
dergoing changes of matter and energy 
(metabolism). It is interesting, in pass- 
ing, to compare this with Hobhouse’s 
definition of an organic unity: “A whole 
in which the reaction of each part not 
merely sets up further reactions which 
return upon it, but is itself determined 
by its bearing on the whole.” 





*The Fitness of the Environment; an Inquiry into 
the Biological Significance of the Properties of Mat- 
ter. By Lawrence J. Henderson, assistant professor 
of biological chemistry in Harvard University. 12mo. 
pp. xv+317. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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Now Professor Henderson goes on to 
ask whether the fitness of the environ- 
ment, which he shows in detail to be of 
a kind that is alone capable of maintain- 
ing life, is merely accidental, or whether 
a law can be found that is capable of ex- 
plaining the fitness. As to the possibility 
of life without water and carbon com- 
pounds, this is unthinkable to us because 
our concept of life has developt in ex- 
periences of which the existing proper- 
ties of matter are essential parts. In 
theory, however, other systems are 
thinkable, just as a non-Euclidian geom- 
etry or a non-aqueous chemistry is 
thinkable. This matter was briefly dis- 
cussed in referring to Bastian’s Origin 
of Life. (See THE INDEPENDENT, Vol. 
72, p. 676.) But Henderson’s analysis of 
the physical and chemical world, and of 
its evolution is distinctly worth while, 
and exceedingly readable. The final point 
is that inasmuch as we have been quite 
willing to admit mechanism as a suffi- 
cient explanation of the non-living world, 
we should be willing to admit the same 
for the organic world, since the former 
no less than the latter involves the prin- 
ciple of fitness. The book is an impres- 
sive, and to some it will be a startling, 
exposition of the unity of our world. 

Passing from the universe as a whole 
and from the evolution of fitness, to the 
more concrete problem of human be- 
havior, we find the evolutionary method 
well illustrated in Dr.’ Parmelee’s book* 
which is a sort of preface to the scien- 
tific study of human culture and human 
nature. 

The genetic method of study is as- 
sumed by the author to be the only one 
worth while in this field, and he there- 
fore makes a comparison of processes at 
various stages of development for each 
feature and function that he discusses. 
This is done, however, without overload- 
ing the book with anatomical or morpho- 
logical details; indeed, one may fre- 
quently wish that there had been freer 
use of concrete illustrations. The bio- 
logical basis is surveyed in large com- 
prehensive sweep: the reader must look 
elsewhere for an introduction to biology. 





Psychological Foundations. By Maurice Parmelee, 
University of Missouri. 12mo. pp. xvii+443. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
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elementary instruction for the beginner, 
altho this book is by no means fitted to 
the needs of beginners in thought on the 
subjects discussed. ‘Lhe poime of view 
thruout is that of the sciencist who 
will not entertain any hypothesis that in 
any way involves an element ot vitalism 
or mysticism. This is perhaps necessary 
in a book intended primarily for coliege 
students; but there are many references 
to writers who hold divergent views, and 
Dr. Parmelee is not afraid to mention 
the difficulties in the way of his own in- 
terpretations, or the strong points in the 
views of those with whom he does noi 


‘ agree. 


This book is a necessary one inasmuch 
as there is great need tor a comprehen- 
sive exposition of the biological and psy- 
chological basis of human conduct for all 
who would seriously study problems in 
education, in jurisprudence, in medical 
practise—in fact in any department of 
human intercourse. This attempt suf- 
fers, however, from this point of view, 
in being too much a book for the pro- 
fessional student, and too little a book 
for the intelligent reader who is not a 
systematic student, altho the latter can 
get a great deal from it. And it is worth 
while, too, for us to know that human 
behavior is not altogether a matter of 
caprice, but is subject like the move- 
ments of the stars to scientific study. 


A Fairy Tale of True Love 


An entertaining story of Chinese true 
love and the devious paths by which it was 
finally persuaded to run smooth is The Lady 
Elect, by Norman Hinsdale Pitman (Re- 
vell, $1.25). A Chinese story—but in fairy- 
tales we do not insist upon geography, and 
the true fairy-tale aroma is here. Events 
move with the rapidity and kaleidoscopic 
fascination of the moving picture. An un- 
known fate waits around the corner, while 
advancing full upon us comes the Chinese 
substitute for the pursuing automobile. 
There is the lovely lady who will not marry 
as her parents will; the brave hero who 
(this being China) also will not marry as 
his parents will and who in this case carries 
off a dash of the modern social-reform 
spirit to bring him strictly up to date; a 
beneficent old hag who appears in the nick 
of time as the hero’s guardian angel; the 
fathers of the lovers, good-natured but un- 
informed in matters of the heart; and many 
and fearful priest-villains. The reader fol- 
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lows the troubled fortunes of the young 
lovers with an interest unaffected by the 
author’s solemn preface that it all could 
happen in China. We refuse to test our sus- 
pended imagination before the tribunal of 
physical fact—the truth for us is that we 
are too much interested to care about any- 
thing except what will happen next. It is a 
delightful story, delightfully told, in that 
simplicity of style which is the fine art of 
writing fairy-tales. 


Until Then— 


Some day a crazy fit is going to seize the 
minds of men and they will hold glorious 
bonfires of all libraries, drag forth every 
volume of the sets moldering in the home, 
smash the printing presses in hamlet and 
city, and inaugurate a new revolution with - 
the battle cry of—Back to life. Every pub- 
lisher will be crucified—a delightful task 
allotted to unpublished authors, who will 
thereafter be set to work upon the im- 
provement of the roads. What fate will 
befall reviewers and their ilk is too horri- 
ble to contemplate, but we fear the menu 
of torture will commence with baths of 
boiling oil. Until that happy day, however, 
authors and publishers are going to keep 
very busy, and we don’t really blame them. 
Poor creatures: they have to live and help 
us to live—after all, and we must stick 
together, in joyous anticipation of the 
happy dispatch. 

When a story has the title of Who? a 
mystery is promised, and Miss Elizabeth 
Kent plunges her readers into one right 
away and keeps them going at a breakneck 
pace till the secret is disclosed (Putnam, 
$1.25). It is as well that the story demands 
fast going, for it is not otherwise superior 
to countless tales of its kind. A young man 
boarding a train in motion finds in his 
compartment a young girl who has lost her 
memory. To shield her from arrest as a 
supposed murderess, he passes her off as his 
wife, and from that minute has to lie con- 
sistently. There is the further complication 
that he already has a wife, that the mur- 
dered person is his uncle, and that the ap- 
pearance of his protegée answers to the 
descriptions of several persons who have 
disappeared, including his uncle’s young 
wife. 

Augusta Groner reintroduces her well- 
known detective Joe Muller of Vienna in 
Mene Tekel (Duffield, $1.20), an interest- 
ing account of the adventures of a Danish 
professor and an English paleologist in the 
ruins of Babylon. Ranged against them is 
a scholar who has disposed of fake Baby- 
lonian antiques to the British Museum. 
The Englishman, who has discovered the 
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imposition, has to prove the forgery or be 
known as the author of a false accusation. 
The professor by a wonderful discovery, 
savoring of Jules Verne, assists his friend 
in bringing the truth to light, but not be- 
fore much happens. His assistant and a 
young girl provide the love interest. 

There seems to be a universal demand 
for the exploits of the gentlemanly crim- 
inal—which came in. with Robin Hood. 
Quite a good example is May Edginton’s 
The Adventures of Napoleon Prince (Cas- 
sell, $1.25), if we do not apply the test of 
probability too closely. This clever scamp 
is a cripple, and running thru the series 
of robberies which he undertakes is his own 
love story and that of his charming sister. 
Most of the escapades are amusing, and as 
there is a deal of daredeviltry, mild philos- 
ophy, and a touch of sentiment, they will 
probably please most people. And more so, 
since Napoleon Prince principally confines 
his operations to those of his own kind 
who have previously got the better of him. 

Mother and son as joint authors appar- 
ently make a good team in writing, for 
K. and H. Prichard have turned out a 
readable romance of diplomatic intrigue in 
The Cahusac Mystery (Sturgis & Walton, 
$1.25). A diplomat is murdered, and his 
good name blackened by the charge of sell- 
ing state secrets to a foreign Power. His 
son resolves to clear his father’s name of 
the stain, and his adventures in running 
down the murderer and his tool are many. 
The woman who loves him is of material 
assistance. There is another woman in the 
story, the girl he thinks he loves, whose 
fate is entangled with that of the crafty 
murderer. However, all the tangles are 
unraveled, and every one, who should be, 
made happy after great trial. 

A tale of real crime abounding in secret 
doors, assassinations, meetings of secret 
societies in dark caverns, a blind heroine, 
a mysterious villain, and all the other 
trappings of melodrama, is E. Serao’s 
King of the Camorra (Dillingham, $1.25). 
It is claimed that this romance is a start- 
lingly true picture of the underworld of 
Naples, and that several of the characters 
had their counterparts in the steel cage at 
Viterbo where this criminal brotherhood 
was lately on trial. Certainly it is packt 
with sensation, and its leading character, 
the King of Mezzocannone, chief of the 
body, is such a weird and horrible figure 
as any Italian mother might threaten 
naughty bambinos with. The translation by 
Baron di San Severino is well done. 

A somewhat different aspect of Italian 
life is presented by Dr. James M. Ludlow 
in Avanti (Revell, $1.25), a tale of the 
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resurrection of Sicily. The period is that 
stirring one in which Italy became a united 
kingdom, when Garibaldi’s Red Shirts, 
with the battle cry of “Forward,” opened 
a path to progress. This novel, tho a love 
interest runs thru it, is more conspicuous 
for its pictures of Sicilian life and charac- 
ter, its fragments of superstition and folk- 
lore, and its vivid descriptions of scenery. 
The characters are well drawn and stand 
out clearly. 

Is merciful homicide justifiable? Is it 
contrary to the divine intention to cut 
short the agony of a fatally wounded 
friend? Such is the problem set before the 
hero of Leon de Tinseau’s The Decision 
(Dillingham, $1.25). He personally an- 
swers it in the affirmative. His conscience, 
instead of approving, torments him with 
the continual whisper of Thou shalt not 
kill. Not even the fact that the army doctor 
substituted a harmless mixture for the 
morphine he fancied he administered can 
blot out his intention to kill. There are 
many problems to be worked out before he 
can exonerate himself in the eyes of the 
woman he loves, who turns out to be the 
widow of his dead friend. The translation, 
by Frank A. Dearborn, leaves much to be 
desired; too strict adherence to the original 
form and several slipshod errors giving an 
impression of hasty work. 

A charming story for young and old is 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews’s The 
Marshal (Bobbs Merrill, $1.35). Told with 
a delicate sense of the use of words and 
subject, an emotional restraint and a fine 
purpose, it is a book we would like to give 
to a boy with imagination. There are three 
adorable children in it, and we follow their 
fates with sustained interest. Most loveable . 
of all is the peasant-born Francois with his 
early devotion to the Bonaparte cause, his 
love for his patron’s daughter and his 
friend, and his ambitions. The scenes are 
laid in France and Virginia. Finally Fran- 
cois, happy in the mistaken belief that he 
is loved, has a chance to lay down his life 
for Louis Napoleon, here painted in 
brighter colors than those warranted by 
history. 

George Washington and his love for 
Martha Doddridge find a fascinating chron- 
icler in Marjorie Bowen. In The Soldier 
from Virginia (Appleton, $1.30) we are 
given some new light on that courtship and 
its influence on the career of the future 
general of the American army. How the 
shy young officer left his love unspoken, 
how he returned from the French campaign 
to find Martha a widow and ready to listen 
to him, their married life, and the stirring 
events which led to the Revolution, are told 

















‘in a charming and fresh manner. Among 


other characters introduced are Benedict 
Arnold and his wife, Cornwallis and many 
figures of the great struggle for liberty. 

If you want to read of a delightful tom- 
boy of the year 1835, secure Baroness 
Orezy’s Meadowsweet (Doran, $1.25). 
Meadowsweet is the name given to her by 
her sailor lover, whose happiness and that 
of the womanly little piece of mischief he 
loves are nearly wreckt by the machina- 
tions of the girl’s sister, a married woman, 
herself passionately in love with the young 


lieutenant. There are several other distinc- 


tive characters, and the arrangement of 
the book in almost dramatic form in no way 
detracts from the fact that this is a story 
to thoroly enjoy. 

We would not venture to count how 
many times Bronson Howard’s play Shen- 
andoah has proved a godsend to stock com- 
panies, since its first appearance twenty- 
five years ago. It has now been transformed 
into a novel by Henry Tyrrell (Putnam, 
$1.35), and a fairly successful. one at that, 
tho with an old-fashioned turn to its man- 
ner of telling. The various love affairs, the 
separations caused by devotion to the two 
causes, are mingled with descriptions of 
the battles, and the whole is a readable 
tale of the great Civil War. The wash il- 
lustrations appear to have been made from 
photographs and are anything but attrac- 
tive. 

Sir Julien Portel, a Cabinet minister, 
writes an indiscreet letter to the wife of a 
political writer and is forced out of office 
and of England by public sentiment. In 
Paris he meets a German prince and a beau- 
tiful and mysterious Madame Christopher 
and other fascinating types popular with 
this class of fiction. With those ingredients 
E. Phillips Oppenheim concocts a typical 
Oppenheim tale of love, intrigue, mystery 
and various phases of high and low life 
cleverly intermingled. (The Mischief Maker. 
Little, Brown & Co., $1.25.) 

It is not often that an author is able, 
successfully, to transform a_ thorogoing 
villain into the hero and the successful lover 
of the book, but Stephen French Whit- 
man has quite succeeded in ‘doing so in a 
stirring and well-written novel, The 
Isle of Life (Scribner, $1.35). Sebas- 
tian Maure is a noteworthy character- 
study, and the descriptions of high life in 
modern Rome, with its hunt club chasing 
foxes across the ancient tombs of the Ap- 
pian way and its cosmopolitan fashionables 
are as vivid and interesting as the pen pic- 
tures of the colony of ignorant fisher people 
on a small Italian island. The story is al- 
most melodramatic in its kaleidoscopic ac- 
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tion and holds the reader enthralled thru- 
out. The book is an unusually strong piece 
of literary work, forceful, picturesque and 
with a most novel theme. 

Full of Irish charm is Grace Rhys’s book, 
The Charming of Estercel (New York: 
Dutton, $1.35), a tale of the time of the 
invasion of Ireland by Essex, favorite of 
Elizabeth. The story is in part a plea for 
recognition of the reasoning intelligence of 
some animals, and in consequence of -the 
author’s interest in this respect, the reader 
is given a fair human friend of a horse to 
sympathize with and admire. Tamburlaine 
is his name and he is Estercel’s possession 
and guardian. Of course witchcraft plays 
its part in the story and the wild Meraud 
is not the least witching thing in it. 


Holland of the Dutch 


In the well-planned series descriptive of 
peoples, from intimate knowledge, Mr. De- 
metrius C: Boulger, who knows the Belgic 
Netherlands well, tells brightly and wittily 
of Queen Wilhelmina’s kingdom. He is 
well able to criticize Motley. His point of 
view is English and, of course, he gives 
an impossible name to Admiral Tromp, 
gluing on a “Van” to his name, and speaks 
of the Meuse for the Maas River, stadt- 
holder for stadholder, etc., but his portraits 
of pen and picture, his details and gener- 
alizations are up to date and he sees things. 
He has made a delightful handbook under 
the title Holland of the Dutch (Scribner, 
$1.50) of the country which the “Liberals” 
have once more captured, for the Dutch are 
continually taking Holland, yet whether to 
drain the Zuyder Zee or to reclaim more 
soil by scientific, intensive farming is the 
question of the century. 


Woman Suffrage Literature 


The Case for Woman Suffrage is called 
“A Bibliography,” but this does an injus- 
tice to the compiler—we should say rather, 
the author, Margaret Ladd Franklin. For 
a bibliography is usually as unreadable as 
a telephone directory or an index to a book, 
only to be resorted to by those who want 
to find something very much, while Miss 
Franklin has made her volume so interest- 
ing by her frank and personal comments 
on the books and by the quotation of perti- 
nent points it might serve as an outline his- 
tory of the movement. She beats Baedeker 
in the use of asterisks. He never allows his 
enthusiasm in the presence of the greatest 
scenery or art to carry him beyond three 
stars, but Miss Franklin runs to six in case 
of her favorites such as Mill’s Subjection 
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of Women, “still far and away the best ar- 
gument on woman suffrage—in fact, it 
would be hard to find a better argument on 
any subject”; Higginson’s Ought Women to 
Learn the Alphabet?; Lady Grove’s The 
Human Woman, and Max Eastman’s Wo- 
man Suffrage and Sentiment. 

The arrangement is chronological be- 
ginning with Plato’s Republic after which 
for over two thousand years there is almost 
nothing worth mentioning until 1726 when 
a Spanish author, Feejoo, published A De- 
fense of the Women. Toward the end of the 
same century came Condorcet and Mary 
Wollstoncraft and from then onward the 
feminist movement is an ever-broadening 
stream. 

In the section devoted to “Articles from 
Periodicals” we are pleased to see that THE 
INDEPENDENT is frequently and continuously 
mentioned from 1868 to the present. Among 
the citations is a stanza of the poem on 
“Human Equality,” by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, published in THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 6, 1873: 


Though woman never can be man, 
Nor change her sex and a’ that, 

To equal rights ’gainst class or clan, 
Her claim is just for a’ that. 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

“Her proper sphere” and a’ that: 
In all that makes a living soul 
She matches man for a’ that. 


The Case for Woman Suffrage should be 
in every public and college library for the 
question is bound to be constantly under 
discussion for several years to come while 
the various states are voting on the con- 
stitutional amendments. It is sold by the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 505 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
at 60 cents, paper, and 90 cents, bound; 
postage, 10 cents. 


A Pioneer of Housing Reform 


Octavia Hill came into this world at a 
period when the career of an English gen- 
tlewoman was perhaps more circumscribed 
and limited than at any time before or since. 
She and her sisters were obliged to work 
for their living, and they began to do so 
in almost the only way then open to persons 
of their sex and class. Yet out of this nar- 
row environment with little education and 
not much outside influence, Miss Octavia 
Hill made her way to the front among the 
many people who were beginning to be 
imprest with the need of betterment for 
the working people of England. She became 
the pioneer of housing reform and settle- 
ment work, and to her hundreds of women 
from the United States and the Continent 
of Europe went to school to learn how to 
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put into practice the commandment “thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Miss 
Hill’s work was so fruitful and so remark- 
able that it deserves a better history than 
Mr. C. E. Maurice’s biography—Life of 
Octavia Hill (Macmillan, $5). Mr. Mau- 
rice seems to have had in view in his se- 
lections from the letters and the short ex- 
planations with which he links them to- 
gether only the bringing out of Miss Hill’s 
character. This was worth doing, but as a 
volume for American readers The Life of 
Octavia Hill would have been of greater 
value had it also given a clear and con- 
nected account of the work that she accom- 
plished and of her relation to the great 
reform movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


The Mystical Element in Christianity 


During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century when natural science was estab- 
lishing its position as the basis of popular 
thought, mysticism was naturally discred- 
ited, and there was a tendency to cast doubt 
on all first-hand religious experiences. The 
more recent developments and discoveries 
in science, which have opened up such new 
fields of nature and have shown how im- 
possible it is to limit the forces which sur- 
round us, are now tending to the rehabilita- 
tion of the only form of religion which can 
be called truly scientific—religion founded 
on personal human experience which may 
be examined and tested in the same way 
as other psychical phenomena. With this 
new attitude toward mysticism, it is highly 
necessary that there should be a careful 
reappraisement of the mystics of the past. 
The old attitudes of credulous belief in the 
miraculous on the one hand, and of con- 
temptuous disbelief in experiences which 
were extraordinary and not easily com- 
prehensible on the other, need to be ex- 
changed for a careful and reverend exam- 
ination into the evidence of the old mystics 
—the seers of every age, who, being en- 
dowed with the peculiar genius for religion 
which is known as mysticism, have stood 
apart from their fellows as objects either 
of exaggerated respect and worship or of 
undeserved contumely. Miss Evelyn Under- 
hill has already contributed largely to the 
literature of mysticism. In The Mystic Way 
(Dutton, $3.50) she undertakes to trace 
the mystical element of the Christian re- 
ligion from its founder thru the apostles 
John and Paul to the authors of the Chris- 
tian liturgy, which she terms “the great 
living witness to those organic facts that 
we cal] mystical Christianity.” To many 
people, Miss Underhill’s claim that Christ 
was the greatest of all the mystics may 
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seem almost sacrilegious; but those who 
have had, even in the smallest degree, some- 
thing of the vision which brings humanity 
. into touch with the eternal will be thankful 
. to Miss Underhill for her sane, scholarly 
treatment of her subject, a treatment which 
brings the life and teachings of Jesus into 
a more direct relation with modern science 
and civilization than any attempt at higher 
criticism which regards the letter and omits 
the spirit could effect. 


A Radical Interpretation of Socialism 


Socialism under the expert treatment of 
Mr. Walling in his volume, The Larger As- 
pects of Socialism (Macmillan, $1.50), be- 
comes almost inconveniently “large.” I6 
appears to have no perceptible boundaries 
and to include territory that seemed utterly 
foreign. The philosophical basis of Social- 
ism, according to the author, is Pragma- 
tism, and he identifies the two in the first 
chapter and couples them frequently there- 
after. A host of enemies confront these 
great twin brethren. Chief among them are 
Darwinian evolution, with its emphasis 
upon natural inequality and the slowness 
of progress; history, with its perpetual ap- 
peal to the past; “State Socialism”; class- 
education, and conventional morals and re- 
ligion. “State Socialism” is especially de- 
nounced as tending to foster class rule, 
and it seems to bear about the same rela- 
tion to truly democratic Socialism that “ma- 
licious animal magnetism” bore to the doc- 
trine of Mrs. Eddy; something hatefully 
akin in form but fundamentally different in 
spirit. Unless class rule is first abolished the 
increase in the power of the state will be 
only harmful, since “the existing social 
classes are in danger of becoming heredi- 
tary castes.” In his reaction against Comte 
and Macdonald and other worshipers of 
the social organism as opposed to the indi- 
vidual, Mr. Walling devotes enthusiastic 
chapters to such extreme individualists as 
Nietzsche and Stirner. 

One of the most unfortunate aspects of 
the book is its bitterly anti-religious propa- 
ganda. It may be true that “the view that 
religion is a force operating against prog- 
ress has been held by leading Socialists 
from the beginning of the mobement,” 
but modern Socialists engaged in converting 
a still religious public to their cause will 
not thank Mr. Walling for calling attention 
to the fact. Still less will they welcome his 
emphatic assertions that “in all countries 
where Socialism is most highly developed, 
we find that of the membership of 
the Socialist parties an overwhelming ma- 
jority are either non-religious or anti-re- 
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ligious” and that “there is no doubt that 
Socialism, like science, not only has a dis- 
integrating effect on the Churches, but also 
on all forms of religion.” In this matter, as 
in his radical view of marriage, Walling 
appears as an enfant terrible of the Amer- 
ican Socialist movement, and his book will 
delight the hearts of the lecturers who make 
a profession of opposing and “exposing” 
Socialism. 

But while the volume, as a whole, cannot 
fairly be taken as representing anybody’s 
Socialism except the author’s own, it has a 
special value in the wide range of its quo- 
tation and comment. Mr. Walling has a 
quick eye and a sympathetic mind for new 
ideas and the latest theories in sociology, 
science and philosophy, and the convention- 
al reader will find, as soon as he opens the 
book, that he is in a strange world where 
none of the ancient landmarks is visible 
for his guidance. Mr. Walling is quite right 
in thinking that Socialism has “larger as- 
pects” than most of its advocates and op- 
ponents have in mind, but we should dislike 
to believe that they were in all cases the 
ones he selects for commendation. 


The Oriental Series 


The first volumes of the new Oriental 
Series issued by the Yale University Press 
are Personal Names from Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of the Cassite Period, by Prof. A. 
T. Clay, and Index Verborum Catallianus, 
by Prof. M. N. Wetmore. 

Neither of these books will interest the 
general reader, and yet both are of use to 
the special scholar, and are heartily wel- 
come there. Professor Clay is the author 
of a series of volumes published by the 
University of Pennsylvania before he was 
transferred to Yale. They had to do mostly 
with the tablets from Nippur in the pos- 
session of the University of Pennsylvania 
of the period of the Cassite domination from 
about 1750 to 1150 B. C. The Cassite irrup- 
tive war from the end of Babylonia, and 
its northern extension to the north is yet 
unknown. This volume is wholly devoted to 
the lists of names found in documents of 
this period. That would seem a dry enough 
subject of study, but when Professor Clay 
proceeds to classify the names, and give 
the elements of which they are composed, 
we begin to discover that they may be rich 
in linguistic, religious and historical infor- 
mation. A chapter is given to Hittite and 
Metannian names and there we find that 
by far the most favorite of the deities was 
Yeshub, who corresponds to Adad, and even 
to Yahve, as shown by his emblems, that of 
the bull and the thunderbolt and his seal 
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in the mountains. We find the very inter- 
esting suggestion that the languages of the 
Cassites and Hittites may be allied. It is 
interesting to observe that the names of 
male deities entered predominantly in the 
names of men, and names of goddesses in 
names of women. The large number of Hit- 
tite names found at Nippur would seem to 
prove that either an earlier Hittite invasion 
had left its influence, or that Hittite cap- 
tives had been carried there, as Jewish cap- 
tives have left their names on the Murashu 
tablets. This is a worthy beginning to the 
Yale Oriental Series, and we doubt not that 


it will be followed by other works by the 


same author. The other volume is a careful 
concordance of the poems of Catullus, of a 
sort essential to the student of words. There 
are now a number of such works, of which 
the most notable are the concordances of 
the Bible, Shakespeare and Milton. 


The Administration of Universities 


Those who have read the animated dis- 
cussions of university administration print- 
ed during the last few years in Science and 
all others interested in higher education 
will be glad to know that the editor of that 
periodical, Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, of Co- 
lumbia, has brought the various articles 
and letters together in a single volume on 
University Control, published by the Science 
Press, New York ($3.00). So assembled it 
constitutes a formidable indictment of the 
prevailing system of administration for a 
large majority of the three hundred con- 
tributors express in more or less emphatic 
language their disapproval of the American 
custom of concentrating power in the Pres- 
ident. Professor Cattell, in a characteristic 
passage of the preface explains why the 
opposing side is not represented : 

“Consideration was given to the ache 
sion of articles lauding or defending the 
autocratic system of administration which 
has developt in our universities. No such 
article, however, appears to have been writ- 
ten by a professor, tho a number of articles 
and two books of that kind have been pub- 
lished by university presidents.” 

Altho Professor Cattell’s dissatisfaction 
with the present regime is shared generally 
by the contributors to the volume there is 
no unanimity in approval of his proposed 
substitute, which provides for faculty con- 
trol, a looser and more democratic organi- 
zation of the university and the reduction 
of the president to the rank of professors. 
Alumni influence has not shown itself either 
in this country or England, so progressive 
and enlightened as to make it desirable to 
extend it. As for the presidential power it 
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is by the direct interposition of this, if we 
may believe the newspapers, that Columbia 
has recently been saved from the loss of 
her most widely known man of science. 


A Beginning Husband 


The title of Reflections of a Beginning 
Husband by Edward Sanford Martin (Har- 
per, $1.20) sounds like that of a humorous 
book, but it isn’t altogether so, or if it is 
thought to be such by any serious reader it 
will be because the serious reader has not 
duly taken in the fact that seriousness in 
some topics is always humorous. It is seri- 
ously funny to marry on $60 a week and 
expect to be hard prest when the meat bill 
comes in at the end of the month; yet there 
are many ten thousands in cities, in college 
memberships, in cultivated circles of so- 
ciety who find the fun serious enough. As 
with the silver-leafed poplar, there are end- 
less suckers that like to share the benefits 
of a manhood that sends out many feelers. 
What such a deserving pair in married life 
want is well studied and neatly stated by 
Mr. Martin, and the cost is soon discovered 
to be not quite what it was when invention 
was less busy with the details of living. 
Even “plain living and high thinking” must 
be subsidized nowadays with a little capital. 
It takes good farm stock and plenty of bank 
stock, said a wise man, to run any line of 
agriculture. A pair of twins in the nursery 
exhaust a small farm. 


A Busy Life 


An amazing record of literary diligence 
is given in Mrs. Amelia A. Barr’s All the 
Days of My Life (Appleton’s, $3.50). Mrs. 
Barr was born in England in 1831, the 
daughter of a Methodist minister. Before 
she was twenty she married a man who 
soon after lost his fortune and position by 
the fraud of one he had trusted. They came 
to this country and settled in Texas, but 
the break-up of the Confederacy again 
brought him financial ruin, and soon after 
he died. Very interesting is this story which 
occupies half the volume. Then Mrs. Barr 
took her three young daughters to New 
York and plunged into literary work. She 
found the rare knack to write what would 
sell, and the two elder daughters (the third 
was an invalid) were wonderful literary 
agents for her, carrying her fugitive ar- 
ticles and poems to editors. Not a few of 
these appeared in THE INDEPENDENT. For 
fifteen years she received $1000 a year for 
her short poems which were thrown off in 
odd minutes while pouring out her flood 
of novels and prose articles, sixty of the 
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former, and hundreds of the latter. The 
book gives the impression of Mrs. Barr 
which her friends had of her, that of a 
true womanly woman, busiest of the busy, 
who haunted her own alcove in the Astor 
Library that she might give the true color 
to her stories, and the true history to her 
shorter articles, who wrote what the com- 
mon people read gladly, and who was, all 
by herself, a match for a whole syndicate 
of busy writers. This volume tells with 
something of the art of the facile novelist 
the true story of a unique career. 


Romantic California 


The romantic history of California is 
well told by Henry K. Norton in his book 
The Story of California (Chicago: McClurg, 
$1.50). Beginning with the time when the 
territory was divided between three gen- 
eral tribes of very undevelopt Indians he 
tells about the first chance coming of Span- 
ish galleons; of the establishment of colo- 
nies; of Mexican rule; of the United States’ 
not very honorable acquisition of the state 
in and before 1848; of the gold rush in ’49, 
which, in a year, increased the population 
of the state by over 70,000 in spite of the 
unusual ravages of death from the dis- 
eases that breed from an overtaxed food 
supply; and so on thru the growth of peace- 
ful pursuits in the state until the great 
earthquake of 1906 and after it. coming to 
a halt in the narrative with a brief fore- 
cast of what the 1915 exposition will show 
as the results of the epoch. 


Literary Notes 


The volume which Mr. Charles T. Sprad- 
ing has compiled, Liberty and the Liberta- 
rians (published by the author), might be 
described as a manual of inspiration. In 
it he has gathered together some of the 
finest passages from the apostles of liberty 
of the last two centuries. They include such 
names as Edmund Burke and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, Mary Wolstonecroft and Olive 
Schreiner, Count Tolstoi and Edward Car- 
penter, Francisco Ferrer and Maria Mon- 
tessori. The extracts are well selected, and 
even the dullest and most slavish spirit 
might well feel some spark of fire and en- 
thusiasm from them. 


Prof. Philo M. Buck’s Social Forces in 
Modern Literature (Ginn and Co., $1) 
should be useful in schools as a concise 
summary of the turns philosophical litera- 
ture has taken under the impulse of some 
wayward and some strong geniuses—Mon- 
taigne, Rousseau, Lessing, Goethe, Words- 
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worth, Shelley, etc. Her individualities be- 
came forces conveyed in brilliant literary 
form to many restless, curious, inquiring 
minds, and had their day in the schools— 
have their day still, along with innumerable 
reinforcing batteries. The writer claims lit- 
tle originality in his contribution to the 
world’s knowledge of itself. His chapter on 
Wordsworth may be noted as a good piece 
of criticism. 


The profound and scholarly essay by Prof. 
Ernst Troeltsch on the vital subject of 
Protestantism and Progress (Putnams, 
$1.50) has been translated by Rev. W. 
Montgomery, and added to the Crown 
Theological Library. Professor Troeltsch 
gives a succinct but comprehensive historical 
review of the main currents of life and 
thought which have produced the “modern 
world,” and shows the part Protestantism 
has played in forming the complex result. 
Of special interest are his conclusions in 
regard to the intimate causal relationship 
between Calvinism and Capitalism, and the 
opposition existing between strict Protestan- 
tism and the spirit of modern art. 


Mr. Harold Begbie has taken up a new 
quest in his religious investigations, and in 
a volume of unusual interest he presents 
in his vivacious style some choice gleanings 
from the experiences of The Ordinary Man, 
and the Extraordinary Thing (Doran, 
$1.25), which is, of course, the divine fire 
working out revolutions in the soul of man. 
The characters in Mr. Begbie’s dramatic 
stories are selected from the membership 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the origin and early work of which are 
sketched in a vivid way. The incidents re- 
corded can be paralleled in hosts of lives, 
and will strike some responsive chords in 
the memory of every reader. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has put into perma- 
nent form the substance of his teaching on 
the general problem of religion, given from 
time to time in lectures and addresses. His 
statement of The Positive Evolution of Re- 
ligion, Its Moral and Social Reaction (Put- 
nams, $2) is made by comparison of his 
own ideas with those of various other forms 
of religious worship. He does not aim at a 
positive critique of other religions, but 
merely a definition of his own. Many, no 
doubt, will be surprized to learn that 
on general principles, in spirit and in aim, 
the points of contact are far greater be- 
tween Positivism and Orthodox Christianity 
than between Positivism and any other 
wes of religious or non-religious thought. 

here is more sympathy, more of common 
ony and a closer analogy. . . . We 
ean the same thing as the Churches mean. 











Camels in Texas 


The use of the camel for transportation 
purposes over the arid wastes of the Ameri- 
can Southwest is not a new proposition by 
any means but the old plan put into oper- 
ation nearly three-quarters of a century ago 
will soon be revived under more favorable 
prospects of success. T. H. Trimble, a 
prominent stockman of Texas, is the leader 
of the plan for bringing into this country 
200 camels trained in the Old World to be 
used as beasts of burden. It is thought that 
in the desert regions of west Texas, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and other states they 
will prove as efficient as they do in the de- 
serts of the Old World. 

It is purposed to place the camels on a 
ranch on the Rio Grande about 150 miles 
south of Cape Verde, where a breeding sta- 
tion has been established. All the states 
of the region once mapt as “the Great 
American Desert” are rich in precious 
metals, especially gold, but owing to the lack 
of water it has been extremely difficult for 
prospectors to pack in supplies enough to 
last over a trip since it necessitated a sup- 
ply of water for the horses which were the 
beasts of burden. With a camel caravan it 
is thought it will be possible to make long 
journeys into this hot, dry section where 
valuable discoveries are to be expected as 
the results. 

The use of camels in this section is not 
a new idea for in President Pierce’s day the 
plan was tried out under Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis. Then about forty animals 
with their native drivers were introduced. 
Just about as they were becoming accli- 
mated and ready for the preliminary ex- 
periments, the Civil War broke out. Davis 
became President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy and partly thru feeling against 
him and everything pertaining to him, 
partly because of the unsettled condition of 
the country and lack of suitable stopping 
places, the plan was abandoned. Some of 
the buildings remain that were used by the 
camels and their keepers and on rare oc- 
casions prospectors, returning from the 
wilder, almost inaccessible sections where 
water is found in springs and small moun- 
tain streams, report seeing one or two of 
the strange, uncouth beasts the presence of 
which nearly always proves a most startling 


sight to one ignorant, as most people are, of 
the story of their introduction. Whether the 
present venture proves more successful than 
the former one remains to be seen. Every 
possible chance will be given the beasts to 
help them prove their usefulness. 


A Court of Complaint 


This is the latest suggestion for the popu- 
lar control of municipal officials. It orig- 
inated in Canton, Ohio, which has a com- 
mission now at work on a new charter. The 
Ohio constitution as it now stands contains 
a provision that laws shall be past pro- 
viding for the prompt removal, upon com- 
plaint and hearing, of all officers, including 
state officers, judges, and members of the 
general assembly, for any misconduct in- 
volving moral turpitude or for other cause 
provided by law. There is no concrete pro- 
vision for the recall, and the lawyers who 
have examined the provision are of the 
opinion that should the recall be provided 
for and exercized, and the recalled see fit 
to contest, a decision might be made by the 
court that there was nothing in the consti- 
tution providing specifically for a recall and 
it could not be sustained by the court. The 
proposed court of complaint is designed to 
give to the citizen a quick and sure remedy 
for the correction of official misconduct. In 
the judgment of its proposer, President 
Kenny of the Charter Commission, it gives 
the defendant a hearing by a court which it 
is presumed will be unbiased and unswayed 
by momentary sentimental passion, and 
saves the expense of an election which might 
never have been brought about had the 
voter known the exact status of affairs and 
given it sober consideration, and had the 
facts been submitted as they will be in a 
court of complaint. 


The Pest of Junebugs 


The Junebug is becoming a most costly 
nuisance in the United States. The Govern- 
ment’s entomologists say that it spoiled 
twelve million dollars worth of farm-crops 
last year, besides an immense quantity of 
trees and garden-stuff. It is a new pest, tho 
not a new beetle, and most prevalent about 
Lake Michigan, where whole fields of corn—- 
even fifty or sixty acres in a place—are 
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sometimes ruined by its “white grubs.” 
The natural history of this big beetle is 
interesting. There are several kinds, some 
of which frequently blunder into lighted 
houses in the evening and go booming about 
until we get tired of the stupid things and 
throw them out. These beetles begin to come 
out of the ground, where they are born in 
burrows, early in May in the warmer parts 
of the country, but somewhat later farther 
north, so that to some they are “Maybugs”; 
then they stay with us eight or ten weeks, 
swarming to the tree tops at dusk, feeding 
on the foliage and mating there until just 
before dawn, when they return to their un- 
derground cells for the day. In 1911, we are 
told, 40-acre tracts of timber in southern 
Wisconsin were completely defoliated by 
them; and many trees died the following 
year from the effects. Similar destruction 
has been reported elsewhere. 

The damage done by the adults is bad 
enough, but it is a small matter compared 
with the damage done by the grubs, born 
from eggs laid in the soil where each egg is 
enclosed in a ball of mud formed by aid of a 
glutinous secretion in the female. These 
eggs hatch in the summer as white grubs, 
which subsist upon decaying vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil and do little damage to plants 
that first season. When cold weather comes 
they burrow to a safe depth and go 
into hibernation. When they wake up 
the next spring they are hungry and 
vigorous, and soon become large and 
fat. Then it is that they attack the roots of 
corn and timothy-hay, or potatoes that the 
farmer has kindly set right over their 
heads, and they sometimes ruin the whole 
prospective crop. They are particularly fond 
of strawberries, too, but rather avoid the 
grains and alfalfa. , 

When the second autumn of their busy 
lives approaches the white grubs prepare 
oval cells deep in the soil in which they are 
transformed into the pupa stage, and so 
pass in dormancy the second winter, until 
the coming of spring arouses them, and they 
emerge as adult and leaf-hungry beetles. 
This makes a cycle of three years for the 
life of the commoner species; but some 
others have a two, or a four-year cycle. 
This determination of the length of the life- 
cycle justifies the baleful prediction that the 
beetles will be unusually prevalent next 
year, and consequently the white grubs 
more than ever numerous in 1915. When 
one is told that from 40 to 60 grubs may 
be found in a single corn-hill, an estimate 
of the total becomes appalling. 

Both the beetles and the grubs, but espe- 
cially the latter, are sought for food by 
many animals and birds, some of which 
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are redeeming themselves greatly in the 
eyes of the farmers. Fields of timothy-sod 
have been literally overturned by crows in 
their search; and flocks of these and of 
crow-blackbirds follow the plowing, and 
gorge themselves with the fat morsels. The 
crows thus perform a counter service for 
the damage they do the corn. The black- 
birds eat all they can hold, then fill their 
beaks with grubs to carry away and con- 
sume at leisure, but soon are back again. 
Chickens and, turkeys are equally greedy, 
so that a farmer is fortunate who can turn 
a large flock of fowls into an infested field, 
and still more so if he can avail himself of 
the services of a herd of hogs, who eagerly 
root out the grubs. Even the skunk is being 
recognized in his true character as a friend; 
for many an anxious farmer has found his 
field saved by the busy hunting of this wild 
assistant. The fisherman also finds the grubs 
good bait in the ante-cricket season. These 
and other natural restrictions will not save 
many crops however; and experts are al- 
ready busy in devising general means of 
controlling the pest, and methods of agri- 
culture adapted to the conditions existing. 
Perhaps by the time the lesson is learned 
parasites and fungous diseases will have 
solved the problem for the harassed huband- 
man. 


A Distance Calculator for the Kodak 


Every user of one of the small types of 
pocket cameras knows the difficulty which 
is sometimes experienced in estimating the 
distance from the lens to the object to be 
photographed; yet if this distance is not 
correctly judged and the focusing scale set 
accordingly, the picture will be blurred and 
indistinct—a condition that photographers 
call “being out of focus.” 


THE TELEMETER 


The little arrow upon the side of the camera is 
the thing that corresponds to a range-finder on a gun. 
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To obviate this trouble, some genius has 
invented a very accurate, simple and com- 
pact calculator, which, altho depending upon 
the principles of trigonometry, automatical- 
ly gives ‘the desired result. This calculator 
consists of a sighting tube attached to a 
graduated dial upon which swings a pointer, 
the entire device weighing less than an 
ounce. 

In use, the photographer simply sights 
thru the tube at the bottom of the object 
to be snapt; the pointer, which is released 
by the pressure of a button, swings around 
the arc and comes to rest upon a number 
which is the distance from the object in 
feet. A release of the pressure upon the 
button locks the arrow in this position; the 
distance is then read off and the focusing 
scale set in accordance therewith. The whole 
operation requires much less time than it 
takes to describe it. 

In the use of the telemeter, as the device 
is called, two points must be observed; the 
instrument is calculated for persons of aver- 
age hight, and if you are excessively tall 
it is essential to accurate results that you 
stoop a trifle when sighting—or, if you are 
photographing an object whose base is 
either higher or lower than your standing 
point, you must sight upon a point of the 
object that is level with your feet. 

The meter is one of the handiest ever 
devised for the use of photographers, and 
may be either carried in the pocket or fitted 
to the side of the kodak, as shown. 


Drag Day 


A movement which promises many bene- 
ficial results has just been tried out by 
the people of Stuart, Iowa, and vicinity. 
April 30 was a festival day for this com- 
munity. On that day the merchants of 
Stuart offered to give five dollars’ worth of 
merchandize to every farmer of the sur- 
rounding country who came to town with 
his team hitched to a drag, or in other 
words, rode a drag to town. Each merchant 
contributed a value of approximately twen- 
ty-five cents worth to each farmer and when 
the twenty lots of that amount were col- 
lected a varied assortment was the result. 
There were coffee and cigars, hosiery and 
hair tonic, a buggy whip, a bottle of olives, 
a ring of bologna, a can of salmon, a pail 
of ice cream, a package of nails, breakfast 
foods, and many other things. The entire 
lot comprized the five dollars’ worth given 
to each drag driver and after all there was 
very little that did not possess real, prac- 
tical value for the recipient. In addition a 
cash prize of $3 went to the man who had 
come the farthest and another to the one 
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having the best drag, and another for the 
finest team. The First National Bank gave 
each man his dinner free and a local livery- 
man fed all the teams without charge. 
The Stuart Commercial Club originated 
the idea for the double purpose of inducing 
people to come shopping from a long dis- 
tance and to improve the roads leading out 
from the village in all directions. During 
the day a total of over one hundred miles 
of roads was dragged and thus smoothed 
down for the May and June rains to settle 
and pack. One man secured the longest dis- 
tance prize for coming ten and one-half 
miles and another was a close second at ten 
miles. The greater part of the day was con- 
sumed in going this twenty-one miles round 
trip. The farmers themselves decided on 
the prize winners for best team, best drag, 
etc., by voting. A committee from the Com- 
mercial Club attended to giving the goods 
and prizes and looking after the immense 
crowd that poured into town from miles 
out. The results have been highly favorable 
and the State Highway Commission has en- 
dorsed the movement, advises its continu- 
ance and its adoption in other communities 
and has promised its aid in helping it on 
wherever in the state it may be tried. 


Solving the Cavalry Mount Problem 


A long-standing want of the War Depart- 
ment has been a supply of horses suitable 
for mounting the cavalry section of the 
army. The scarcity of suitable mounts has 
been a problem with which the officials of 
that department have long contended with 


- little prospect of its being satisfactorily 


solved. Farmers in recent years have taken 
to raising chiefly heavy draft horses which 
are almost exclusively in demand for both 
farm and city use. So, in order to get them 
headed toward raising the lighter, rangier 
animals needed in the service, the depart- 
ment has found it necessary to assist the 
farmer by paying him better prices than he 
gets for the heavier horses, by assuring him 
a market and by offering special prizes or 
bonuses for the best, nearest-to-type animals 
bred. The lighter work horses and saddle 
animals fall in the same class and will fur- 
nish an additional outlet for the farmer’s 
product in case it exceeds the need of the 
department which is not likely at present. 
To give an impetus to the movement to- 
wards raising the army mount type the de- 
partment will offer certain prizes for ex- 
hibits of these horses at the state fairs of 
Michigan and other states. The War De- 
partment will also furnish a troop of typical 
cavalry horses for exhibition at the fairs 
so that breeders may become familiar with 
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the exact style demanded. High vaulting 
is required of these horses and exhibitions 
of jumping and other necessary movements 
will be given by the troop horses. General 
Manager Dickinson, of the Michigan State 
Fair Association, says he knows Michigan 
stockmen can produce as good a type as the 
West from which the Government has been 
buying most of its mounts. The department 
is highly pleased with Michigan’s offer of 
giving special publicity to the army mount 
question and gives every assurance of sup- 
porting the farmer and stockman in all 
serious efforts to produce the proper style 
of horse. Other states will doubtless follow 
the example of Michigan for the pressing 
need of proper horses becomes a matter of 
patriotism as well as business in view of 
the desirability of keeping up the efficiency 
of the army. The shortage in suitable horses 
has been felt for some time. 


A Domesticated Mosquito 


Some curious facts are related by Dr. L. 
O. Howard, the mosquito expert, as to the 
tropical mosquito being responsible for the 
spread of yellow fever. He shows that it is 
virtually a domestic animal, since both sexes 
inhabit houses, and, when there is a supply 
of water, the entire life-cycle takes place 
indoors. Its long association with man is 
shown in its habits. It does not sing a 
warning of its presence, but stealthily 
sneaks under the table where one sits and 
bites the ankle or the under side of the 
wrist, and is quick to take alarm; this 
silence and wariness Howard thinks have 
been acquired “in the evolutionary process 
of its adaptation to man.” It hides, wher- 
ever it can, in dark corners and closets, and 
in one’s clothing, working its way into 
pockets and under the lapels of coats, and 
crawling up under the clothes to bite the 
legs. This mosquito can subsist on the blood 
of any warm-blooded animal, a meal of 
which is necessary to the female to develop 
her eggs. It shows a decided preference for 
human blood, however, and chooses the 
white in preference to the dark races, and 
young, vigorous persons rather than the 
old or anemic. 





THE YELLOW-FEVER MOSQUITO 
This is a much enlarged adult female, side view. 
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THE LOADED MOSQUITO 


. The female of Aedes colopus who give hypodermic 
injections of yellow fever germs. 


The popular name “day mosquito” in the 
British West Indies indicates the fact that 
it bites only in the daytime, except some- 
times in lighted rooms after dark; it is 
especially voracious in the early morning, 
but never bites out-of-doors in bright sun- 
light. Having sucked the germ-laden blood 
of a person suffering from yellow fever the 
mosquito will lodge these germs in the next 
person its proboscis pierces after twelve 
days have elapsed; thereafter it is prob- 
ably dangeruus as long as it lives. Fortu- 
nately a low temperature stupifies it, and 
frost kills the insect, which accounts for 
the cessation of epidemics with the coming 
of freezing weather. The next season’s crop 
is derived from eggs that survive the win- 
ter before hatching, but this rarely hap- 
pens outside the tropics. The coolness of its 
nights saves the Pacific coast north of Los 
Angeles. 

Yellow fever in places remote from the 
initial case or any local endemic condition 
is due, then, to the carrying thither 
of infected mosquitos. They are poor 
fliers and probably a_ ship anchored 
half a mile from shore is safe so far as 
visitors on the wing are concerned; but any 
person or property coming aboard may 
bring and leave this inveterate stow-away. 
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and it may be several days before the mis- 
chief begins, which explains how fever has 
often seized upon a crew in mid-ocean. The 
insect travels with hardihood, and vessels 
may thus carry it and its fever-germs. to 
distant ports—say to New York from Vera 
Cruz; and thus came, no doubt, the at- 
tacks of yellow fever which in the past 
have ravaged Philadelphia and other north- 
ern cities, even to Montreal. Since the con- 
struction of railways the disease has con- 
stantly appeared at remote inland points, 
for the mosquitos go as well by rail as by 
sea. Competent entomologists have found it 
repeatedly upon trains coming north from 
southern ports. These insects went to the 
St. Louis Fair in 1904, and bred there, but 
fortunately none of them had, or at any rate 
none communicated, disease. It is evident 
that these mosquitos are scattered by these 
means all over the southern and coastal 
parts of the country every summer, so that 
if an epidemic of yellow-fever occurs some- 
where, minor outbreaks are likely to follow 
at irregularly distant points, regardless of 
any quarantine which does not stop all man- 
ner of communication until frost arrives. 
We know the ways of Yellow Jack so well 
now, however, that we do not fear him as 
much as we used to; and have learned that 
the surest quarantine is a close mosquito- 
net. 


Factory and School Combined 


THE INDEPENDENT has recently mentioned 
the codperation of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and a Mississippi High School. In one 
of the factory districts of England a similar 
plan has been tried with children of the 
ordinary schools and the results are most 
satisfactory. In one case thirty-five chil- 
dren attend school two and a half hours 
daily and work in the mill five hours with 
a complete rest every alternate week after 
3 p. m. and from Friday until 9 a. m. the 
following Monday. The factory inspector re- 
ports the appearance of the children as 
bright, healthy and intelligent and further 
states: 

“The schoolmistress informed me that these 
children made as much progress in their 
education as ordinary full-time scholars, and 
invariably earned the full government grant 
which depends both on attendance and 
scholarship, and obtained very good reports 
from the inspector of schools. They are 
necessarily very regular in their school at- 
tendance because lost attendance has to be 
made up before they can renew work in the 
mill. The fact that they earn $1.10 a week 
accounts for their being better fed and 
clothed than other children of the same 
class.” 


FACTORY AND SCHOOL 
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Efficiency in City Affairs 

The search for better and greater re- 
sults at no increase in expenditures has led 
to the profession of efficiency expert for all 
lines of business. This individual removes 
obstacles, substitutes short cuts and devices 
for former time-killing methods, and in gen- 
eral instals shorter and better ways of 
doing things at no increase in cost, and 
often at a reduction and marked increase in 
productive capacity. It has remained for 
Detroit to create the position of city ef- 
ficiency expert. Other cities have employed 
secretaries to correspond with manufac- 
turers and immigration companies, adver- 
tising experts to inform the public of the 
advantages the cities offered to factories, 
laborers and residents in general, and pub- 
licity agents who secure carnivals, street 
fairs, races and chautauquas, but none of 
these men perform the duties expected of 
Detroit’s newly created official. 

This city efficiency expert will be known 
as the city statistician and he will work 
under the city clerk. The charter com- 
missioners in naming the office, at first sug- 
gested fixing a salary of $5000 per year for 
this officer but finally decided to leave the 
amount to be determined by the clerk and 
the council. 

When entering upon his office, the sta- 
tistician must be certified to by the city 
civil service commission as competent, be- 
fore the clerk makes the appointment. 
Among the duties especially prescribed are 
the following: 

He is required to keep on file subject to 
the inspection of the general public, reports 
of all city departments and shall prepare 
an annual report from these which will be 
a brief document designed to show the busi- 
ness of the entire city government. He shall 
prepare blank forms for the reports of city 
officials so that he may draw from them— 

An annual balance sheet of the city. 

Cost statistics showing the efficiency of 
operation of each department. 

Operating statistics showing the activity 
of each department. 

Comparative costs of public utility service 
in this city and elsewhere. 

From the above statistics to recommend 
methods and plans for increasing the ef- 
ficiency of the various departments. 

It is expected that the services of this 
statistician will really be those of the ef- 
ficiency expert in business and that he will 
be of great assistance in an advisory ca- 
pacity and by comparative study of the 
various departments with each other and 
with similar departments in other cities 
much good may be accomplished in doing 
more and better work at less expense, 
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Home-Made Solar Heaters 


Solar heaters of all sizes and shapes are 
seen in the Southwest, where the sun is so 
hot that almost any kind of a contrivance 
will do the work. 

The one shown in the photograph is in 
Tucson, Arizona. A coil of pipes is placed 
on a platform where the sun strikes it all 
day long and under these scorching rays the 
water comes from the faucet so hot that the 
hand cannot be held in it. 

Similar heaters are used along the south- 
ern Pacific coast and elsewhere on the roofs 
of the houses, but as the sun’s rays are not 
so intense as in desert country, the water, 
as a rule, is not hot enough to do any good 
until late in the afternoon. 

Proper irrigation has solved the future 
of the desert Nile region for agricultural 
purposes. This section proves of special 
value in the cotton raising industry and 
much good land is available, provided there 
are means for lifting the water from the 
River Nile and distributing it over the 
country. Dams in the river have previously 
been tried with fair success but it remains 
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for James Shuman, an American engineer, 
to plan a means of power production from 
the one thing which occurs in unlimited 
quantities in that region, the heat of the 
sun. As our Southwest has proved herself 
in small ways a successful pilferer from 
the sun, so his recently invented process 
by which the plant is operated by the power 
obtained from sun heat has proved an un- 
qualified success. It is more efficient and 
more economical even with the river at its 
lowest level than pumps run by coal heat 
engines, the old hand-made method of lift- 
ing the water into the ditches. Lord Kitch- 
ener, British agent for Egypt, has recently 
inspected the new plant and pronounces it 
of enormous help.in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the Soudan. 


A White Light from Vacuum Tubes 


The passage of an electric current thru 
the Moore vacuum tubes filled with rare- 
fied gases promises the world the artistic 
and economical lighting of the future. Dif- 
ferent gases produce different colors, all 
soft and beautiful, nitrogen, for example, 
yielding a yellow-red color. It has just been 
discovered that the addition of a very little 
carbon dioxide to the rarefied nitrogen pro- 
duces a white light closely resembling day- 
light. For photographic purposes the light 
is excellent, having a high actinic value. 
The economy of the yellow Moore light is 
somewhat greater than that of the white. 


Photo-Cinematograph Apparatus 


That is the Greek for it. In vulgar Amer- 
ican it is “the talky movies.” But whatever 
we call it it is not yet altogether satisfac- 
tory. The voice still speaks with the phono- 
graph accent, more nasal than a British 
comedian’s imitation of a Yankee’s into- 
nation. Then, too, sight and sound often 
fail to jibe or, perhaps we should say, to 
synchronize. It is disconcerting to hear the 
voice before the lips begin to move, almost 
as disconcerting as a color print that is 
poorly registered so that the maiden’s 
blush extends over the foliage in the back- 
ground. j 

An invention now being developt aims 
to obviate this lack of simultaneity by pho- 
tographing the scene and the voices on the 
same film. In order to do this it is necessary 
of course to transpose the sound waves into 
light waves. This is done by receiving the 
sound on a sensitive microphone which, as 
in the telephone, converts the vibrations of 
the air into an intermittent electrical cur- 
rent. This passes thru a mirror galvano- 
meter which throws a vibrating beam of 
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light on to another part of the same photo- 
graphic film that is taking the picture. This 
strip of film contains then when developt 
a record of the sounds in light and shade. 

In the process of reproduction the part 
of the film containing the sound record is 
reeled off in front of a strong light behind 
which is a very delicate photo-electric ele- 
ment whose nature is not disclosed, tho we 
may guess that it is some form of selenium 
cell. This changes the light record back to 
an electric current again and by means of 
a telephone diaphragm into the original 
sound waves. The pictures and. the sounds 
will necessarily synchronize, and since the 
beam of light does not suffer from friction 
or scratching, the sound is said to be much 
purer and free from extraneous noises than 
in the ordinary phonograph. 


Growth After Starvation 


That a single protracted period of starva- 
tion has a less harmful effect upon growing 
animals than intermittent starvation has 
recently been shown by experiments on 
salamanders. The investigator, Dr. Sergius 
Morgulis, found that after a period of pro- 
longed starvation, salamanders, when again 
fed, increased in weight very rapidly so 
that they attained, and in some cases 
even exceeded the weight of normally fed 
animals used as controls in the experiment. 
The daily increase in weight was always 
more than half the weight of the food con- 
sumed. In some cases there was even a 
greater gain in weight in twenty-four hours 
than the weight of the food ingested. This 
rapid growth, however, was not due so 
much to an absorption of dry substance as 
it was to an absorption of water. A pro- 
tracted period of starvation semed to have 
a rejuvenating effect upon the tissues con- 
cerned in assimilation. In this respect, the 
experience of the salamanders is somewhat 
akin to that of the advocates of various 
fads in dietetics. At least it is frequently 
claimed that a period of starvation, pro- 
vided that it is not carried too far, fol- 
lowed by a return to normal diet has a re- 
juvenating effect upon the system. 

On the other hand, quite different results 
were obtained when salamanders were sub- 
jected to intermittent starvation. Here there 
was a retarding effect upon growth, the 
weight and size of. the animals falling be- 
low the measurements of animals normally 
fed. These results from intermittent starva- 
tion are of especial interest to those con- 
cerned in the widespread movement of 
eugenics. The constantly recurring periods 
of starvation among very poor families 
where, as a rule, there are many young 
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children, must have a marked effect upon 
their: growth. It is undoubtedly true that 
the same result is obtained here that was 
obtained in the salamanders, namely, that 
the growing organism, when subjected to 
intermittent starvation, is prevented from 
attaining the full vigor and strength which 
it is capable of. 


Reforesting Norway 


The western coast of Norway was heavily 
wooded a few centuries ago, but now this 
coast strip has become bleak and desolate 
with the passing of those forests. In the 
interior there are still large areas covered 
with birch, pine and spruce but the loyal 
Norwegian longs to make the entire coun- 
try productive. 

To restore the forest glories of the west 
coast the Bergen Tree-Planting Society was 
founded in 1900. It has set itself a tre- 
mendous task demanding vast expenditures 
of money, time and labor but, nothing 
daunted, the society has enlisted the aid of 
the Government and wealthy citizens and 
has already made substantial progress. In 
the thirteen years of work carried on this 
society has planted nearly 37,000,000 trees, 
two-thirds of them on a tract of 10,000 
acres in the two Bergenhus counties. Stimu- 
lated by such an example 144 smaller so- 
cieties have been organized in these coun- 
ties and last year they set out 2,276,000 
trees. To grow trees where nothing else will 
thrive is indicative of the national thrift. 
We may learn something from them. 

It is interesting in this connection to note 
that Pasadena, California, has set the tree- 
planting pace for American cities. Since 
1908 the city has done its own planting of 
street trees, 11,000 of them, the greater 
number produced in the municipal nursery. 
This model nursery now has 14,000 trees 
ready for next year’s planting and over 10,- 
000 seedlings in various stages of develop- 
ment. The principal varieties are acacias, 
camphors, peppers, oaks and sterculias. 


The Seven Food Colors 


In preserving fruits and canning vege- 
tables the attractive natural color is often 
lost, giving a mistaken impression of in- 
ferior quality. This has led to the use of 
dyes to restore the natural color and the 
search for the cheapest and most brilliant 
dyes has finally led to the use of coal tar 
products. Beverages and confections also 
offer a wide field for the use of these dyes, 
many of which are unsafe, while others are 
harmless. In fact, a number of coal tar dyes 
contain arsenic usually taken up from the 
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sulphuric acid used in their manufacture 
and many contain dangerous amounts of 
poisonous metallic salts. 

This situation led the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to make a list of 
safe authorized coal tar dyes for food col- 
oring. Manufacturers representing nine- 
tenths of all the coal tar dyestuffs made in 
the entire world were asked to codperate 
and willingly did so. The result of the 
elaborate tests, physiological and chemical, 
was the following list considered safe: 
107 Amaranth, 56 Ponceau 3R, 517 Ery- 
throsine (red); 85 Orange I (orange); 4 
Napthol Yellow S (yellow); 4385 Light 
Green S. F. Yellowish (green); 692 Indigo 
Disulfo Acid (blue). 

These are the technical names and num- 
bers used in the trade and quite necessary 
to distinguish between the many thousand 
coloring matters. Patents have expired on 
all the above so their cost is trifling. Of 
course, the manufacturer must guarantee 
the purity of these authorized dyes. Com- 
binations may be used by permission of the 
department, but use of other coal tar dyes 
will be followed by prosecution. The list 
may be extended later. 


An Arctic Factory 


The possibility of barren and frozen Ice- 
land on the edge of the frigid zone becoming 
a manufacturing country has always seemed 
remote, yet it is now on the eve of such a 
development. The Nitrogen Products and 
Carbide Company, of England, has bought 
Dettifalls, a very large waterfall in Iceland 
about thirty-five miles from the northern 
coast. At this point the River Tokulsa drops 
over a cliff in such enormous volume that the 
English engineers estimate the possible de- 
velopment at 400,000 horse power. The 
power will be converted into electricity and 
used to heat electric furnaces in the manu- 
facture of calcium carbide and calcium 
cyanamide, otherwise known as “nitro- 
lime,” a splendid fertilizer of the nitro- 
genous sort. This, however, is only the be- 
ginning of the establishment of many in- 
dustries in Iceland. 


Graham Bread and Health 


With the spread of dyspepsia it has be- 
come almost fashionable to compare foods 
as to their “digestibility.” But scientific 
studies have shown that this is not the 
most important factor. In the case of bread, 
for example, we know that the product 
made of the finest white flour is more di- 
gestible than that of coarser meal; yet for 
several reasons whole-wheat bread is more 
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desirable. From the time of Hippocrates, 
the “father of medicine,” the whole-wheat 
meal was recognized to have advantages for 
the health of the bowels; but with gradual 
improvements in the milling and screening 
of flour, it has come about that we attach a 
certain value to the whiteness and the fine- 
ness of the meal. Dr. Sylvester Graham, a 
physician of the first half of the last cen- 
tury, made a special study of dietetics and 
called attention to the value of whole-wheat 
meal in its relation to health. He attributed 
the great improvement in the health of the 
British Army to the enforced use of coarse 
bread necessitated by the war conditions, 
when the fine flour was saved for the sol- 
diers on the continent. As a result of the ex- 
periment in the army, the coarse bread be- 
came quite popular in the towns of England, 
but with the increased importation of white 
flour from America, and the lifting of the 
Parliamentary embargo, white bread came 
again into common use. Dr. Graham’s agi- 
tation for whole-wheat bread is the source 
of the name “Graham” bread for this ar- 
ticle of diet. 

The value of such bread over the patent- 
flour bread has been usually ascribed to its 
coarseness. That is to say, it has been sup- 
posed that the coarse particles of bran are 
of value in that they supply a gentle irrita- 
tion to the lining of the intestines, and thus 
serve to keep this organ in proper tone. 
Much of the mineral matter or “ash” of the 
grain is in the outer coats, and in the pro- 
duction of white flour a large portion of 
this is removed by the bolting. It has there- 
fore been supposed by some that the whole- 
wheat bread is superior tothe white in sup- 
plying a larger proportion of these essen- 
tial minerals. Recent experiments in Japan, 
however, attach an entirely new significance 
to the whole grain diet and suggest a likely 
connection between “high grade” flour and 
the prevalent tendency to nervous dis- 
orders. 

In different parts of the world, but espe- 
cially in oriental countries, the disease 
known as “beri-beri” has increased notably 
of late years. This disease consists of an in- 
flammation of the nerve fibers, and has been 
attributed to many different causes. The 
latest investigations, made by three Japa- 
nese chemists, have definitely traced the 
disease to the wide-spread use of polished 
rice—that is, rice from which the outer 
coats have been rubbed off. In the bran of 
the rice and of other grains they have 
found a nitrogenous compound—named by 
them “oryzanine”—which acts as a specific 
against the disease. In experiments with 
dogs, mice, chickens and pigeons the dis- 
ease could be induced by means of a diet 
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free from this compound, and could then be 
cured by the administration of small quan- 
ties of the specific. That there is involved 
something different from nutrition in the 
ordinary sense is indicated by the fact that 
only small quantities of this nitrogenous 
substance are needed to overcome the symp- 
toms of “starvation” and nerve inflamma- 
tion. This oryzanine, or chemically similar 
substances, was found in most vegetables; 
but none is present in milk, eggs, meat or 
fish—foods that are especially rich in nitro- 
genous compounds. 


GOOD ROADS DAYS 
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a boy from the “slews” and bad roads of 
his native county that he made a vow to 
do what he could to make them fit to travel 
on and that was long before he traveled 
by gasolene. It was a governor of New 
Hampshire who inaugurated the Home 
Week, and the other older states have be- 
gun to adopt the admirable institution. Gov- 
ernor Major will be remembered as he who 
blest the people with Good Roads days, and 
already the Governor of Arkansas promises 
to follow the example, and the Governor of 
Kansas was so enthusiastic over it that he 
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GOVERNOR MAJOR 


GOVERNOR HODGES 


Said the Governor of Missouri to the Governor of Kansas: “‘Come over and help us mend our ways.” 
Said the Governor of Kansas to the Governor of Missouri: “I will if you will lend me a pair of overalls.” 
It appears he did not insist upon the condition he imposed. 


Good Roads Days 


It is not the demand of the automobile 
men that led Governor Major, of Missouri, 
to set apart two days in which the men 
of the state were asked to volunteer to work 
on the roads of the state; it was the farm 
wagons and the humbler carriages which 
take the farmers to market and church that 
needed the day. They say that when the 
youth Abraham Lincoln saw a slave sold 
at auction in New Orleans he vowed that if 
he ever had the chance he would hit that 
wrong, and he did hit it hard—Governor 
Major reports that he suffered so much as 


put on overalls with his brother of Missouri 
at his invitation and worked by his side. 
The two were one, even as Kansas City is 
one in fact, altho divided by the state line. 

The very first act of civilization is to 
make a road. The house, the field are a 
man’s private possession, but a road, be it 
never so humble, belongs to the community, 
and so to civilization. The road is the best 
sort of a civilizometer. A bad road means 
bad civilization, a good road a developt civ- 
ilization. Our Eastern states are offering 
to help towns and counties to build state 
roads of the best quality, and already the 
national Government is beginning to give 
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its help. In the next ten years we shall see 
a wonderful advance in rural intercommuni- 
cation, and we are particularly glad to see 
that our Western states are not to lag be- 
hind. Missouri put a million dollars’ worth 
of free labor into her effort last week, and 
this is the beginning. “Cast up the high- 
way” is a good text for others than the 
Governors of Missouri, Kansas and Ar- 
kansas. 


‘Fifty Years Ago 


From TheFndependent, September 10, 1863. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


It is hard to say that anything has been 
more bravely and well done than at Antie- 
tam, Murfreesboro, Gettysburg, and on 
many fields of lesser note. 

Nor must Uncle Sam’s web-feet be for- 
gotten. At all the watery margins they have 
been present. Not only on the deep sea, the 
broad bay, and the rapid river, but also up 
the narrow, muddy bayou, and wherever 
the ground was a little damp, they have 
been and made their tracks. 

Thanks to all for the great Republic, for 
the principle it lives by and keeps alive— 
for man’s vast future—thanks to all. 

Peace does not appear-so distant as it 
did. I hope it will come soon, and come to 
stay, and so come as to be worth the keep- 
ing in all future time. 

It will then have been proved that among 
free men there can be no successful appeal 
from the ballot to the bullet, and that they 
who take such appeal are sure to lose their 
case, and pay the cost. 

And then there will be some black meu 
who can remember that, with silent tongue, 
and clenched teeth, and steady eye, and 
well-poised bayonet, they have. helped man- 
kind on to this great consummation; while 
I fear there will be some white ones unable 
to forget that, with malignant heart and de- 
ceitful speech they strove to hinder it. 

A. LINCOLN. 


Pebbles 


We have an idea that the instrumnet next 
door is an auction piano. It’s going, going, 
going all the time.—New Orleans Picayune. 


“Saunders and Harris are close friends, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes; neither can borrow a cent from the 
other.”—I llustrated Sunday Magazine. 


“Do you have as much trouble finding 


your cuff and collar buttons as you used 
to?” 


“No; I always find ’em in one place now.” 
“Indeed !” 


“Yes, the vacuum cleaner.”—Judge. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The appointment of an American citizen 
to a foreign diplomatic post is an .official 
invitation to devote his private fortune to 
the public service.—Kansas City Journal. 


Vacationist (at seaport town)—What do 
you do here in summer? 

Native—Loaf and fish, stranger. 

V.—And in the winter? 

N.—We cut out the fishin’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“I understand the composer of that won- 
derful piece of music walked the floor at 
night.” 

“Served him right,” replied Mr. Growch- 
er. “That’s what I have to do when the 
family next door plays it.”—Washington 
Star. 


The perplexing question had arisen many 
times during their brief matrimonial expe- 
rience. And again Mrs. Flint asked her 
young husband if he thought they could get 
along without the cook. 

“T think so, dear,” he answered. “Why, 
if the worst comes, you can do the cooking 
and I can get my meals at a restaurant.” 


At a wedding which took place in a Con- 
necticut town one afternoon recently the 
officiating minister asked how the name of 
one of the witnesses was spelled, to which 
he received the reply: “R-i-l-e-y.” 

Upon being questioned why it was that 
his sister spelled her name “R-e-i-l-l-e-y,” 
the witness responded: 

“You see, my sister and me didn’t go to 
the same school.” 


They are coming home—whole shiploads 
of them—and we shall be compelled to lis- 
ten, tho conscious that their motives are 
eminently hostile. “When you were over,” 
they say, “did you visit the ruins of the 
old Roman brewery up on the cliff above 
San Porco? Did you crawl down into the 
dark cell where poor, dear Canon Dover 
wrote his Commentaries on the Ninth Book 
of Erysipelas? Did you climb the tower of 
St. Lucifer’s, at Stranochinversnaidlocher, 
and look out across the fjord and the snow- 
clad Gorgonzolas?” 

We know in a flash what.these rascals are 
up to. They can hardly hold back the words, 
“Hope to goodness you didn’t!” But we are 
prepared. 

We forget the exact spot, but somewhere 
on the dowdiest edge of London lies an 
abominable suburb, noted for tin cans and 
paper collars and a military prison. Visit 
that suburb! Ever after you will be a match 
for the home-coming rhapsodist. Let him 
spout. Then, in tones of lyric passion, re- 
tort: “But did you go to Wormwood 
Scrubs?”—New York Tribune. 
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The President’s Mexican Message 


President Wilson on Wednesday of last 
week delivered to the two Houses of Con- 
gress an address on affairs in Mexico. In 
it he set forth “what this Government has 
done and should seek to do in fulfillment of 
its obligation to Mexico herself, as a friend 
and neighbor, and to American citizens 
whose lives and vital interests are daily af- 
fected by the distressing conditions which 
now obtain beyond our southern border.” 
The President’s statement of the grounds 
upon which we have not only the right but 
the duty of offering our aid to the Mexican 
people in their extremity, and his expres- 
sion of the spirit in which as a people we 
approach the task has thruout a lofty and 
noble tone. He says: 

“These conditions touch us very nearly. 
Not merely because they lie at our very 
doors. That, of course, makes us more vivid- 
ly and more constantly conscious of them, 
and every instinct of neighborly interest 
and sympathy is aroused and quickened by 
them, but that is only one element in the 
determination of our duty. 

“We are glad to call ourselves the friends 
of Mexico, and we shall, I hope, have many 
an occasion, in happier times as well as in 
these days of trouble and confusion, to 
show that our friendship is genuine and dis- 
interested, capable of sacrifice and every 
generous manifestation. 

“The peace, prosperity and contentment 
of Mexico mean more, much more, to us 
than merely an enlarged field for our com- 
merce and enterprise. They mean an en- 
largement of the field of self-government 
and the.realization of the hopes and rights 
of a nation with whose best aspirations, so 
long supprest and disappointed, we deeply 
sympathize. We shall yet prove to the Mex- 
ican people that we know how to serve them 
without first thinking how we shall serve 
ourselves. 

“But we are not the only friends of Mex- 
ico. The whole world desires her peace and 
progress; and the whole world is interested 
as never before. Mexico lies at last where 
all the world looks on. Central America is 
about to be touched by the great routes of 
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the world’s trade and intercourse running 
free from ocean to ocean at the Isthmus. 

“The future has much in store for Mex- 
ico, as for all the states of Central Amer- 
ica; but the best gifts can come to her only 
if she be ready and free to receive them 
and to enjoy them honorably. America in 
particular—America North and South and 
upon both continents—waits upon the de- 
velopment of Mexico; and that development 
can be sound and lasting only if it be the 
product of a genuine freedom, a just and or- 
dered government founded upon law. Only 
so can it be peaceful or fruitful of the ben- 
efits of peace. Mexico has a great and en- 
viable future before her, if only she choose 
and attain the paths of honest constitutional 
government.” 

The same spirit is exprest in the in- 
structions entrusted to Governor Lind when 
he went to Mexico as the personal repre- 
sentative of the Administration. The in- 
structions are made a part of the Presi- 
dent’s address. In them it is said: 

“The Government of the United States 
does not stand in the same case with the 
other great Governments of the world in 
respect of what is happening or what is 
likely to happen in Mexico. We offer our 
good offices, not only because of our gen- 
uine desire to play the part of a friend, but 
also because we are expected by the Powers 
of the world to act as Mexico’s nearest 
friend. 

“We wish to act in these circumstances in 
the spirit of the most earnest and disinter- 
ested friendship. It is our purpose in what- 
ever we do or propose in this perplexing 
and distressing situation not only to pay the 
most scrupulous regard to the sovereignty 
and independence of. Mexico—that we take 
as a matter of course to which we are bound 
by every obligation of right and honor—but 
also to give every possible evidence that we 
act in the interest of Mexico alone, and not 
in the interest of any person or body of per- 
sons who may have personal or property 
claims in Mexico which they may feel that 
they have the right to press. 

“We are seeking to counsel Mexico for 
her own good and in the interest of her 
own peace and not for any other purpose 
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whatever. The Government of the United 
States would deem itself discredited if it 
had any selfish or ulterior purpose in trans- 
actions where the peace, happiness and 
prosperity of the whole people are involved. 
It is acting as its friendship for Mexico, not 
as any selfish interest, dictates.” 

The President goes on to say that “the 
present circumstances of the republic do 
not seem to promise even the foundations 
of such a peace.” The point is elaborated in 
the instructions to Governor Lind. “It be- 
comes daily more and more evident that no 
real progress is being made toward the es- 
tablishment of a government at the City of 
Mexico which the country will obey and re- 
spect. . . . The present situation in Mex- 
ico is incompatible with the fulfillment of 
international obligations on the part of 
Mexico, with the civilized development of 
Mexico herself, and with the maintenance 
of tolerable political and economic condi- 
tions in Central America.” In such an ex- 
igency which President Wilson aptly de- 
scribes as “no common occasion” and with 
such a purpose, the instructions continue. 
the American Government suggests that.a 
satisfactory settlement would be conditioned 
on— 

“(a) Immediate cessation of fighting 
thruout Mexico, a definite armistice solemn- 
ly entered into and scrupulously observed. 

“(b) Security given for an early and free 
election in which all will agree to take part. 

“(c) The consent of General Huerta to 
bind himself not to be a candidate for elec- 
tion as President of the republic at this 
election, and 

“(d) The agreement of all parties to 
abide by the results of the election and co- 
6perate in the most loyal way in organizing 
and supporting the new Administration.” 

Under these condtions the Government of 
the United States would pledge itself “to 
recognize and in every way possible and 
proper to assist the administration chosen 
and set up in Mexico.” 

Mr. Lind, continued the President, exe- 
cuted his mission “with singular tact, firm- 
ness and good judgment,” but the proposals 
he submitted were rejected. 

“IT -am led to believe,” says President 
Wilson, “that they were rejected partly be- 
cause the authorities at Mexico City had 
been grossly misinformed and misled upon 
two points. They did not realize the spirit 
of the American people in this matter, their 
earnest friendliness and yet sober deter- 
mination that some just solution be found 
for the Mexican difficulties; and they did 
not believe that the present Administration 
spoke, thru Mr. Lind, for the people of the 
United States.” 
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In view of the rejection by the Huerta 
Government of our proffered good offices, 
President Wilson counsels patience. He 
says: 

“So long as the misunderstanding con- 
tinues we can only await the time of their 
awakening to a realization of the actual 
facts. We cannot thrust our good offices 
upon them. The situation must be given a 
little more time to work itself out in the 
new circumstances, and I believe that only 
a little while will be necessary. . . . Clear- 
ly, everything that we do must be rooted in 
patience and done with calm and disinter- 
ested deliberation. Impatience on our part 
would be childish and would be fraught with 
every risk of wrong and folly. We can af- 
ford to exercize the self-restraint of a real- 
ly great nation, which realizes its own 
strength and scorns to misuse it.” 

Until this policy shall have done its work 
or been proven to be impotent, President 
Wilson advises all Americans who can do 
so to leave Mexico at once, and declares that 
we should assist them to do so. But, he de- 
clares in addition: 

“We should let every one who assumes to 
exercize authority in any part of Mexico 
know in the most unequivocal way that we 
shall vigilantly watch the fortunes of those 
Americans who cannot get away, and shall 
hold those responsible for their sufferings 
and losses to a definite reckoning. That can 
be and will be made plain beyond the possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding.” 

The President further declared his inten- 
tion of exercizing the authority conferred 
upon him by statute to establish a “true 
neutrality,” by seeing to it “that neither 
side to the struggle now going on in Mex- 
ico receive any assistance from this side of 
the border.” 

“I shall follow the best practise of na- 
tions in the matter of neutrality,” he con- 
tinues, “by forbidding the exportation of 
arms or munitions of war of any kind from 
the United States to any part of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico—a policy suggested by sev- 
eral interesting precedents and certainly 
dictated by many manifest considerations 
of practical expediency. We cannot in the 
circumstances be the partizans of either 
party to the contest that now distracts 
Mexico, or constitute ourselves the virtual 
umpire between them.” 

In conclusion President Wilson says: 

“I am happy to say that several of the 
great Goverrments of the world have given 
this Government their generous moral sup- 
port in urging upon the provisional author- 
ities at the City of Mexico the acceptance 
of our proffered good offices in the spirit 
in which they were made. We have not 
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acted in this matter under the ordinary 
principles of international obligation. All 
the world expects us in such circumstances 
to act as Mexico’s nearest friend and inti- 
mate adviser. This is our immemorial rela- 
tion toward her. 

“There is nowhere any serious question 
that we have the moral right in the case or 
that we are acting in the interest of a fair 
settlement and of good government, not for 
the promotion of some selfish interest of our 
own. If further motive were necessary than 
our own good will toward a sister republic 
and our own deep concern to see peace and 
order prevail in Central America, this con- 
sent of mankind to what we are attempting, 
this attitude of the great nations of the 
world toward what we may attempt in deal- 
ing with this distrest people at our doors, 
should make us feel the more solemnly bound 
to go to the utmost length of patience and 
forbearance in this painful and anxious 
business. The steady pressure of moral 
force will before many days break the bar- 
riers of pride and prejudice down, and we 
shall triumph as Mexico’s friends sooner 
than we could triumph as her enemies— 
and how much more handsomely, with how 
much higher and finer satisfactions of con- 
science and of honor!” 


The Mexican Answer to the United 
States 


The proposals submitted by Governor 
Lind in accordance with his instructions 
were replied to at length by Senor Gamboa, 
who bears the designation of Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs in the Huerta Government. 
With much rhetoric and elaborate argu- 
mentation the suggestions of the United 
States were rejected. The reply denies that 
President Wilson’s statement of conditions 
in Mexico is correct; suggests that the 
United States could best accomplish neutral- 
ity by refusing to permit the “rebels” to 
get any aid across the border; declares that 
an armistice is impossible because “it is an 
accepted doctrine that no armistice can be 
concerted with rebels”; says that the sug- 
gestion that Huerta pledge himself not to 
be a candidate cannot be taken into con- 
sideration because “aside from its strange 
and unwarranted character, there is a risk 
that the same might be interpreted as a 
matter of personal dislike. This point can 
only be decided by Mexican public opinion 
when it may be exprest at the polls.” The 
reply further declares that the Huerta Gov- 
ernment is legal, and in conclusion pro- 
poses that the United States recognize the 
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Huerta Government and resume formal dip- 
lomatic relations. 


Mr. Lind’s Second Note and the Mexican 
Reply 


On receipt of the Gamboa note, Mr. Lind 
sent a second communication to the Huerta 
Government somewhat modifying the orig- 
inal suggestions of the United States. He 
proposed that only two conditions be com- 
plied with, the holding of a constitutional 
election and the giving of an assurance by 
General Huerta that he would not be a can- 
didate. Mr. Lind further declared: 

“The President of the United States of 
America further authorizes me to cay that 
if the de facto Government of Mexico at 
once acts favorably upon the foregoing 
suggestions, then in that event the Presi- 
dent will express to American bankers and 
their associates assurances that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
will look with favor upon the extension of 
an immediate loan sufficient in amount to 
meet the temporary requirements of the de 
facto Government of Mexico.” 

The reply of Sefior Gamboa to this note, 
in explaining why the suggestion in regard 
to Huerta was spurned, called the attention 
of President Wilson to the fact that the 
Constitution of Mexico forbids what is de- 
scribed in the note as the “constitutional ad 
interim president” from being a candidate 
at the ensuing election. In other words, 
since General Huerta cannot be a candidate, 
because of a Constitutional provision, he 
indignantly repudiates the suggestion that 
he agree not to be a candidate! Sefor Gam- 
boa further repudiated the suggestion of a 
loan to be brought about thru the United 
States Government, on the ground that the 
offer was in effect a bribe. In conclusion, 
however, the proposal that formal diplo- 
matic relations be resumed is on the Mex- 
ican side withdrawn until after the Oc- 
tober elections. The second exchange of 
notes, in spite of the continued haughty 
tone of Senor Gamboa, certainly showed 
progress. Each side gave up something. The 
only thing that seems to stand in the way 
now is the question of General Huerta’s can- 
didacy. His representative declares that he 
has never intimated that he would be a 
candidate and that anyhow he cannot be, 
under the Constitution. So that, on the face 
of things, there is no real point of difference 
here. If, that is, the attitude of Huerta, as 
portrayed by his representative, is sincere. 
If, however, he has any thought of resign- 
ing his provisional presidency before the 
election in order to remove the Constitu- 
tional disability, it is natural that he should 
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not be willing to renounce his candidacy in 
advance. If such thought is in his mind, 
he is not playing fair with us. The possibil- 
ity of such double-dealing would seem to be 

’ the only obstacle in the way of complete 
agreement and codperation between the 
United States and Mexico. 


The Land of the Mountain Eagle 


The new country that takes its place this 
year upon the overcrowded Balkan map is 
known to the outside world as Albania, but, 
as often happens in place names, the na- 
tives know it otherwise. It got the name 
Albania from the Crusaders who, not being 
able to pronounce the native name, Shkyp- 
nia, called the country from its chief city 
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Albanopolis (Elbasan), which is now to be 
made the capital. In classical times north- 
ern Albania was known as Illyria and 
southern as Epirus. 

It is a curious experiment that is to be 
tried here, the making of a nation out of 
this primitive people which has remained, 
uncivilized and unconquered, in the Leart 
of Europe for 3000 years, if we count from 
Hyllus, the earliest King of Illyria. They 
have fought off successively Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Goths, Huns, Serbs, Bulgars, Byzan- 
tines, Venetians and Turks. Still as indom- 
itable as ever, they have now notified the 
great Powers of Europe that they will go 
on fighting rather than have their country 
in part divided between Servia, Montenegro 
and Greece and the rest placed under a 
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THE PARTITION OF MACEDONIA 


The lighter dotted lines indicate the boundaries of Bulgaria, Servia and Greece before the war with 
Turkey. The heavier dotted lines indicate the new boundary lines as drawn last month by the Treaty of 
Bucharest. The new territory gained by these Powers is marked Bulgarian, Servian and Greek Annex. The 
territory of Montenegro will be slightly extended on the north and east, but how much is not yet known. 

The new principality of Albania, as cut out by the great Powers, is represented on the map, altho its 
limits have not yet been exactly determined. In fact, all boundaries in the Balkans are subject to change 
without notice, but at present this seems to be the way Turkey is going to be carved up. 
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foreign Christian prince according to the 
present plan. 

A bit of the old Aryan stock, this, mis- 
laid in the mountains, left to one side by 
the march of civilization; a tall, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed people with a language allied to 
the Greek, but distinct from it. Having no 
literature of their own, the Albanians have 
picked up words from other languages 
largely Slavic and their blood has been 
strengthened in the course of centuries by 
selected elements from other races, the re- 
bellious individuals and tribes who have fled 
to the mountains rather than submit to the 
Slavic or Ottoman invaders, which have 
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banian patriotism is now, we may mention, 
to be given to Greece. 

When a delegation of Albanians applied 
for recognition to the Congress in 1878, 
Bismarck said, with his usual brutal frank- 
ness, “There is no Albanian nationality.” 
That this is somewhat less true today is 
due in part to the late Sultan Abdul Hamid 
who, when he saw his kingdom taken away 
from him and divided between the Serbs and 
Bulgars by the Treaty of San Stefano in 
1878, called together the Albanian chiefs 
and set them to organizing a nationalist 
movement. Accordingly 300 Albanians of 
various tribes and creeds met at Prizrend, 
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THE PEACE DELEGATES AT BUCHAREST 


The premiers of the Balkan states arriving at the Rumanian capital to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
Bulgaria. *Premier Pashitch of Servia. **Premier Venizelos of Greece. ***Premier Vukotitch of Montenogro. 
The delegates as they disembarked from the steamboat ‘“‘Servia’’ were received by the members of the Ru- 
manian Government and other civil and military notables. As the Mayor of Bucharest welcomed them a little 
girl put a wreath of flowers in the hands of Mr. Pashitch, the Servian Premier, and representatives of the 
Greek colony favored Premier Venizelos in the same manner. 


swept over the valleys in successive waves. 
Alexander the Great came of this stock, 
and Pyrrhus who waged war against Rome, 
Sparta and Carthage, also Scanderbeg “The 
Captain of the Janissaries,” Ali Pasha “The 
Lion of Janina” and other heroes of our 
boyhood. But Janina, the old center of Al- 


which, by the way, is assigned to Servia, 
and there organized the Albanian League. 
This league has ever since survived after 
a fashion and is now expected to form the 
nucleus of nationality. 

Under the old regime the Albanians had 
a privileged position. They formed the Sul- 
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tan’s bodyguard and were practically free 
from taxes and military service. The revo- 
lution of 1908 upset all this. And very 
strangely it was the Albanians who precip- 
itated the rising and all on a matter of 
morals, too. It began in that fertile source 
of disagreement the world over, a school 
picnic. The Austrian school at Uskub 
planned an excursion up the railroad to the 
mountains. 

Dancing was to be one of the amusements 
and for this purpose a platform was built 
in the woods. But the Albanians, shocked at 
this invasion by the vicious customs of the 
lowlands, took strong measures against it. 
They burnt the dancing pavilion and an- 
nounced that they would fire on the excur- 
sion train as it entered the defile. Their 
next step—the connection is hard to follow 
—was to telegraph to the Sultan that they 
wanted a constitution. The Sultan was not 
afraid of the Young Turks so long as he 
had the Albanians to back him, but he could 
not withstand both, so he capitulated and 
Turkey became constitutional. 

But it turned out that a constitutional 
government was the last thing the Alba- 
nians wanted. They had no sympathy with 
the slogan of the Young Turks, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” Liberty, they had, 
more of it than under the new regime where 
they discovered to their surprize they were 
expected to pay taxes, stop their feuds and 
send their children to Turkish schools. 
Equality and Fraternity they would never 
consent to. It was the time-honored custom 
that a Serb when he entered Albanian ter- 
ritory must dismount and salute any Al- 
banian he met. And he must take the cigaret 
out of his mouth, too, and see to it that his 
mustaches did not turn up at the ends. In 
short, the Serb, Bulgar or Greek was to be 
treated in Albania like a Freshman in a 
well regulated college. 

The crowning insult came when the Al- 
banians found that they were expected to 
permit Orthodox Christians to bear arms 
the same as themselves. When, after the 
constitution, the first Orthodox Serb ap- 
peared in Albania carrying a gun on his 
arm, his arm was cut off as a reminder that 
he must not presume to do it again. 

The failure to solve the Albanian prob- 
lem was one of the causes of the series of 
catastrophes which overtook the Young 
Turks and led to the loss of European Tur- 
key. Now by mandate of the Powers Al- 
bania is to become virtually independent for 
the first time since 168 B. C., when Gentius, 
the last King in Scodra (Skutari) was de- 
feated by the Romans. The Shkypetars, 
the “Sons of the Mountain Eagle,” are to 
be given a German prince as ruler. What 
they will do with him remains to be seen. 
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The Prince of Albania 


In 1878 when the principality of Bulga- 
ria was established by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, the throne was offered to Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenberg, then twenty-two years 











PRINCE FRIEDRICH OF WIED 
To be appointed Prince of Albania. 


old and serving as a Prussian lieutenant at 
Potsdam. The young lieutenant consulted 
Bismarck about it. “Take it,” he advised, “it 
will be an interesting incident for you to re- 
member in after life.” When Alexander was 
kidnapt and exiled seven years later he had 
an opportunity to indulge at leisure in 
reminiscences of his reign. His successor, 
Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, the million- 
aire botanist, has had better luck, for he 
has made himself a king and enlarged his 
territory tho not to the extent his am- 
bition desired. 

Now another Balkan state starts out like 
Rumania and Bulgaria with a petty Ger- 
man prince as ruler. The great Powers, who 
have in hand the affairs of Albania, are re- 
ported to have selected Prince Friedrich of 
Wied as the first Prince of Albania, possi- 
bly later to become king as have the five 
other Balkan princes. Prince Friedrich was 
born at Neuwied June 27, 1872. His father, 
Prince Wilhelm, was president of the Prus- 
sian Herrenhaus from 1897 to 1903. His 
father’s sister, Princess Elizabeth of Wied, 
became Queen of Rumania and is_ best 
known by her pen-name of Carmen Sylvia. 
In 1898 Prince Friedrich married Princess 
Pauline von Wiirtemberg, five years young- 
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er than himself, and they have two sons. So 
far as known the appointment seems a 
good one, altho of course the new Prince has 
no personal knowledge of the Albanian lan- 
guage, country or people. 

In the first article of this issue and in the 
preceding paragraphs something is told of 
the materials out of which the new nation 
is to be constructed. The accompanying map 
gives the outlines of the country, altho the 
boundaries, particularly in the southern 
part are yet to be drawn by an international 
commission. It is necessarily an arbitrary 
delimitation for there is no basis of unity. 
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tria to have it revised by the greater Pow- 
ers as the Treaty of San Stefano was re- 
vised by the Congress of Berlin appear to 
have met with little encouragement, so for 
the first time in history the Balkan states 
are allowed to settle their own affairs. The 
conquered territory will then be divided up 
substantially as represented on the map here 
published except that the Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar will be parted equally between Ser- 
via and Montenegro, bringing together the 
boundaries of these two kindred nations, 
perhaps eventually to form a single king- 
dom. 





AMBASSADOR PAGE UNVEILING THE PILGRIM MONUMENT 


; Dr. Page is reading his address. The Bishop of Winchester, seated at the table, is not lighting a pipe nor 
is the Mayor of Southampton trying to protect his face from the photographer. 


The Albanian people are composed of the 
fragments of many races; they are divided 
into three religions and the language is 
written in three different alphabets. The 
Roman Catholics of the north are under 
Austrian influences and use the Latin let- 
ters. The Orthodox of the south are under 
Greek influences and use the Greek letters. 
The Mohammedans, who predominate in 
the central portion, are under Ottoman in- 
fluences and use the Arabic letters. 

It seems now that the Treaty of Buchar- 
est is likely to stand. The efforts of Aus- 


In the partition of Macedonia ethnolog- 
ical distinctions have been largely neglected. 
There are but few Serbs in the territory 
annexed by Servia. Bulgaria gets posses- 
sion of many Greek towns along the Adri- 
atic while hundreds of thousands of Bul- 
gars remain “unredeemed” in the Servian 
and Greek territory. But the mingling of 
races in Macedonia is so intimate that it is 
impossible to make a division satisfactory 
to all. In the case of some villages the ques- 
tion has been settled by wholesale migra- 
tion or massacre. 
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Memorial to Pilgrim Fathers 


One of the first public duties which the 
American Ambassador, Walter H. Page, 
was called upon to perform was the dedica- 
tion of a monument at Southampton in 
honor of the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed 
from that port in the “Mayflower” on Au- 
gust 15, 1620. Near the spot where the em- 
igrants embarked there had been erected a 
stone pillar fifty feet high, surmounted by 
a fire-basket, a gold and mosaic dome and 
a bronze model of the “Mayflower.” At the 
luncheon that preceded the unveiling Mr. 
Page remarked that it was his birthday, 
whereupon the company drank to him 
“many happy returns” and Mrs. Page was 
presented with a bouquet. 

At the monument the Alden, Winslow, 
Brewster, Massachusetts and Ohio panels 
were uncovered by representatives of the re- 
spective families and societies after which 
Ambassador Page delivered his address. As 
a Southerner it was natural that Mr. Page 
should lay equal emphasis on the contribu- 
tions of Puritan and Cavalier to our na- 
tional character. A few paragraphs will 
show how gracefully he handled the sub- 
ject: 

“In the simple, barren life of the English 
folk a great spirit of adventure stirred, and 
there were no bolder adventurers than these 
men that linked themselves with the Deity. 

“This linking with destiny has never been 
lost in their New World home, nor has it 
failed their descendants in any period of 
their national history. In the beginning it 
was the right to worship according to one’s 
conscience—a form of liberty that is funda- 
mental, and that the persecutors of the Pil- 
grims themselves soon learned. 

“Then the same spirit took the form of 
sympathy and of a hearty welcome to all 
who were politically opprest. To worship 
according to one’s conscience implied living 
and working without rules laid down by oth- 
ers; and this, also with inevitableness, led 
straight to the republican form of govern- 
ment and a democratic structure of society. 
The “Mayflower” carried the seeds of all re- 
publican institutions, including even the 
seeds of recurring intolerances. Then this 
same linking with destiny took other forms 
besides freedom of worship and freedom of 
work. It took the form of freedom of opin- 
ion on all subjects. After you have won the 
right of freedom of worship you may, from 
old habit for a time, persecute others for 
freedom of opinion. But you cannot perse- 
cute them long, for when you have opened 
the gates of liberty wide enough for re- 
ligious and political freedom they can never 
be closed against the crowds that throng 
there for entrance. And freedom of oppor- 


tunity came with freedom of work and free- 
dom of_opinion. These adventurers into un- 
tried experiences in freedom hitched their 
wagon to a star, and no other mode of travel 
has since been permissible in the republic’s 
high roads. It is destiny yet, destiny born 
of English character, that still regards fail- 
ures as invitations to renewed effort. 

“Pilgrim and Cavalier alike in the New 
World have shown this. A comely young wo- 
man of the Pilgrim congregation in Holland 
bought a velvet hood and wore whalebone 
in the bodice and the sleeves of her frock, 
and ‘laid in bed on the Lord’s Day till 9 
o’clock and hindered the exercize of the 
Word’; and such a scandal arose as caused 
her kinsmen to come over from England to 
hush the trouble. After twelve weeks of 
wrangling they were put out of the church. 
At the same time—during the residence of 
the Pilgrims in Holland—a successful Eng- 
lish settlement had been made at James- 
town, in Virginia, by men that saw life 
in somewhat gayer colors, but these too saw 
it with English eyes. The Pilgrims once dis- 
cussed going to Jamestown, but to go there 
where the political Bishops still held juris- 
diction was too much like going back to 
England itself. The Puritan and the Cav- 
alier, even to this day, have preserved some- 
thing of their differences in the New World, 
thus giving good balance and variety to life 
there. 

“But you will observe that they were both 
English and in the course of time blood 
proved itself stronger than political Bishops 
or the love of making others worship ac- 
cording to your own conscience. For in Mas- 
sachusetts the comely lady now wears her 
velvet hood and has as much whalebone in 
her bodice as she pleases without causing a 
schism; she has jewels on her neck to boot; 
and sleeps till 10 o’clock if she will without 
hindering the exercize of the Word. Thus 


‘time and the Cavalier have won. But even in 


Virginia and at your own court American 
gentlemen must wear the dull colors of the 
Puritan era; and thus time and the Pilgrim 
also have won. But Priscilla wrought her 
will with John Alden and has continued to 
rule him as she did in the beginning—which 
likewise is a mark of republican simplicity. 
And Pilgrim and Puritan and Cavalier, dif- 
ferent yet, are yet one in that they are Eng- 
lish still. And thus, in spite of the fusion of 
races and of the great contributions of other 
nations to her 100 million of people and to 
her incalculable wealth, the United States 
is yet English led and English ruled. The 
hand of destiny that the Pilgrims called the 
hand of God, and the Cavalier regarded as 
the beckoning to a spirited adventure, yet 


points the path of the great republic’s prog- 
ress.” 
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Uniform Legislation and Supervision 


The membership of the organization 
known as the American Life Convention, 
composed of some five or six scores of West- 
ern and Southern life insurance companies, 
may, in a way, be regarded as a later life 
insurance generation in this country. All 
the companies thus affiliated are, compara- 
tively, young and, in the same sense, finan- 
cially small. This is not saying that there 
are no millionaires among them, but it is a 
fact that there are few multimillionaires. 
They are strong and vigorous, with the 
strength and vigor of youth; aggressive 
with that spirit which has its fortune to 
make and which keeps its eyes on the 
achievements of the future rather than on 
the precedents furnished by the past. The 
American Life Convention has grown to be 
a wholesome and an invigorating influence 
in the entire business of American life in- 
surance, and if its older and more conserva- 
tive prototypes of the East do not partici- 
pate in its plans and purposes, they do not 
the less commend them generally. 

The American Life Convention at its an- 
nual meeting held at St. Paul a week or so 
ago did a notable thing, one that may mark 
an epoch in the history of life insurance. 
All underwriters appreciate keenly the hard- 
ships and inequities to companies and pol- 
icyholders resulting from the diverse stat- 
utes regulating the business in the several 
states. A company operating fn the entire 
territory of the continental United States 
may be said to conform to the laws of forty- 
eight different governments, and while the 
general laws of each on the subject are 
quite similar, they differ radically in de- 
tails. It is unnecessary to attempt to ex- 
pound the differences; they exist and result 
in great trouble and expense. The trouble 
goes to the company managements and the 
expense is borne by the policyholders on 
the ancient and honorable principle which 
makes the consumer pay the tax. In the 
commocity known generally as insurance 
there is no one else by whom the burden 
will be borne. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the St. Paul meeting hailing uniform leg- 
islation and uniform state supervision and 
asking the coéperation of the National Con- 
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vention of Insurance Commissioners and the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents in 
an effort to secure these benefactions. The 
opinion is exprest that a fair and frank 
discussion on principle of the questions 
arising from time to time for legislative 
action and departmental consideration would 
be of inestimable value. Of this there can be 
no doubt. All our insurance laws are made 
by men who know nothing of insurance. 
Their motives and intentions are beyond 
reproach, but the resultant work is the 
work of apprentices when it should be that 
of masters. 

Recognizing the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents as potent 
factors in the solution of the complex prob- 
lems of uniformity in life insurance legis- 
lation and supervision, the St. Paul meeting 
unanimously voted it as its judgment that 
a reasonable and sympathetic federation 
and codperation of the forces and influ- 
ences represented by those organizations 
would be a long step forward. The Amer- 
ican Life Convention then resolved: that 
both of the organizations named are in- 
vited to elect annually ten fraternal dele- 
gates each to its annual meetings, such 
delegates to be entitled to sit in all open 
meetings, with all the privileges of con- 
vention representatives except the right to 
vote and to hold office. A committee of five 
was appointed to call upon the commis- 
sioners’ and presidents’ organizations, pre- 
sent the invitations and to take such other 
action as in their judgment would give ef- 
fect to the resolution. 

It is to be hoped in the interests of pol- 
icyholders that this action will meet with 
the success it so highly deserves. We should 
like to see the movement spread further 
until it finally embraced the representa- 
tives of every class and form of insurance. 
The idea has been latent in the minds of a 
few leading underwriters for several years 
past, but it probably seems so large and 
altruistic as to take on the qualities of im- 
practicability. This view is erroneous. In 
point of fact, there should be a council 
composed of the brains, experience and in- 
tegrity of the fire, life, casualty and surety 
insurance business, ready at all times to ad- 
vise with not only legislatures and insur- 
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ance commissioners, but all commercial or- 
ganizations, in an effort to enlighten them 
and to aid in every way to ameliorate the 
burdens of the people who must carry and 
pay for the protection furnished by insur- 
ance companies. 


Revised Standard Fire Insurance Policy 


The committee of state supervising offi- 
cials consisting of Superintendent Emmet, 
of New York, and the following commis- 
sioners of other states: Young, of North 
Carolina; Johnson, of Pennsylvania; Mans- 
field, of Connecticut, and Ekern, of Wiscon- 
sin, appointed for the purpose of revising 
the existing form of fire insurance policy 
has brought in a report, accompanied by a 
copy of the form as revised. 

The amended form is simpler in phrase- 
ology, unnecessary repetitions are elimin- 
ated and the net reduction of words, as com- 
pared with the present form, aggregates 
395. These facts fairly indicate the high 
quality of work done by the men who 
drafted the present policy about forty years 
ago. There is a tendency today to cut away 
from the interminable and complicated 
phraseology that is so marked a character- 
istic of all legal documents, and it is re- 
markable that this revision has succeeded 
in dispensing with less than four hundred 
words in a contract which, in its very na- 
ture, is unusually complicated. 

Presumably, the revised form as it now 
stands will be offered for adoption in the 
leading states at the next sessions of their 
legislatures. Doubtless it is acceptable to 
managing fire underwriters and will have 
their support. If so, they will entertain the 
hope that it will be adopted in all the states, 
for the curse of all insurance, next to ex- 
orbitant taxation, is lack of uniformity. 


Manhattan Life Stock Loan 


Two weeks ago the announcement was 
made, seemingly on the authority of the In- 
surance Commissioner of Oklahoma, that 
1001 shares of the capital stock of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, being a 
majority thereof, had been pledged, or was 
then in pledge, to the International Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis for a loan 
of $200,000. The further statement was 
made that the agreement under which the 
loan was made carried a provision per- 
mitting the International to become the 
owner of the stock at a later date on pay- 
ment of an additional sum of $150,000. 

The ownership or control of ore life com- 
pany’s stock by another is contrary to the 
laws of some states and is not generally 
approved of in this country. President Love- 
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joy, of the Manhattan Life, stated last week 
in unequivocal terms that there were no 
agreements of any kind in effect with any- 
body at the present time, and that it is his 
purpose to keep the stock in question and 
upbuild the Manhattan Life. If there is 
such a loan as that mentioned, it is to be 
hoped that it will be speedily discharged, 
for its existence must necessarily be in- 
jurious to the business of the company. 


Liability Insurance Rates and Expenses 


More than two months ago Superinten- 
dent Emmet of the New York Insurance 
Department addrest a communication to 
the casualty companies which, among other 
of their multiple lines, write liability in- 
surance, advising them of the necessity of 
reforming their practises in the matters of 
premium rates and expense of doing busi- 
ness. The superintendent had discovered the 
destructive effects which competition was 
having and the probable injury which it 
would do to the quality of the security held 
by policyholders. It is known that competi- 
tion has deprest rates to a dangerous ex- 
tent and augmented commissions to agents, 
thus burning the proverbial candle at both 
ends. 

Since issuing his first letter on the subject, 
the superintendent has followed it with two 
others in pretty much the same terms, thus 
indicating his determination to effect the re- 
forms. Happily, the companies, recognizing 
the facts he adduces, are earnestly disposed 
to codperate with him. Several of them 
have already taken the preliminary steps, 
particularly on the subject of expenses. In 
his latest communication the superinten- 
dent states that a few companies have 
raised the point that the limitation should 
be placed upon the total business-getting 
cost as well as on the one item of commis- 
sions. He considers the point well taken 
and says that a reduction in commissions 
would mean nothing if salaries or other al- 
lowances are proportionately increased. 

This incident graphically illustrates the 
constructive possibilities of state supervi- 
sion when the power which goes with it is 
lodged in the hands of and is used by a 
man of capacity and judgment. Mr. Em- 
met discovered that ruthless competition 
among the companies for business was 
threatening the interests of policyholders 
and he diplomatically, but firmly, recalled 
the former to their senses. He tells us in 
his latest communication that the com- 
panies unanimously approve the sentiments 
exprest in his first letter. The changed con- 
ditions will redound to the benefit of the 
companies and their patrons. It is a good 
piece of work. 





